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INTRODUCTION 


The Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia, which 
burst the chain of world imperialism and resulted in the for- 
mation of the world's first socialist state, also marked a turn- 
ing-point in the development of the national liberation move- 
ment. It ushered in the crisis of the colonial system and 
opened real prospects for the victory of national liberation 
revolutions. 1 ". . .The morrow of world history," V. I. Lenin 
forecasted in 1922, "will be a day when the awakening peo- 
ples oppressed by imperialism are finally aroused and the 
decisive long and hard struggle for their liberation begins." 2 

The subsequent course of events confirmed this predic- 
tion. The colonial system of imperialism began to fall apart 
as a result of the crisis which gripped it after the Second 
World War, and in the mid-1950s it entered the final stage 
of collapse. More than eighty new states emerged on the 
ruins of colonial empires in Asia, Africa, Latin America and 
Oceania, and today not more than half of 1 per cent of the 
world population still live in colonial bondage. The struggle 
of the colonial peoples for national liberation continues in 
Zimbabwe, Namibia and elsewhere, but the colonial system 
has been abolished on the whole. In terms of historic im- 
portance this circumstance ranks second after the formation 
of the world socialist community. 


1 In 1919 colonies, semi-colonies and dependencies accounted for 
77.2 per cent of the world's land surface and 69.2 per cent of the world 
population. 

" V. I. Lenin, "Question of Nationalities or 'Autonomisation' ", 
Collected Works. Vol. 36, p. 611. 
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The downfall of colonialism and the achievement of na- 
tional independence by an overwhelming majority of for- 
merly oppressed peoples are a result of world-historic sig- 
nificance not only of the consistent struggle of the oppres- 
sed peoples themselves, but also of the aid furnished by the 
socialist countries, the international working-class movement 
and all democratic forces. The leaders of the young sovereign 
states made it clear on many occasions that were it not for 
the existence of the world socialist system, imperialism 
would have brutally crushed the national liberation revo- 
lutions. , . , . ... 

The emergence of new states on the ruins ot the colonial 
empires did not follow a single pattern. In many countries 
the people won independence only after a protracted armed 
struggle against the colonial troops (Algeria, Mozambique, 
Guinea-Bissau, Southern Yemen) ; in others by peaceful means 
in combination with armed action (Burma, India and Tu- 
nisia, for example); while in some countries of Tropical Af- 
rica and Oceania they employed primarily peaceful methods 
in their fight for independence. 

In all of them the outcome of struggle, which led to the 
rise of new states, was the passing of state power from 
the hands of the imperialist bourgeoisie (colonialists) into 
the hands of one or another class (classes and social strata) 
of the former colony. Consequently, the formation of young 
states was always a product of the national liberation revo- 
lution, regardless of whether it was chiefly peaceful or non- 
peaceful. 

The abolition of colonial oppression and the formation 
of an independent state is the first political victory of a na- 
tional liberation revolution. Yet, the achievement of political 
independence, which, moreover, is of a formal nature in 
countries that are pursuing proimperialist policy, does not re- 
solve the basic problems of the revolution. State independence 
cannot be consolidated without economic independence. Com- 
pelled to make concessions the imperialist powers impose 
unequal treaties and agreements on the young states, con- 
tinue to plunder their natural wealth, inhibit socio-economic 
reforms, inveigle them in military-political groupings and 
blocs and maintain military bases on their territories. The 
strategic objective of this neocolonialist policy is to use new 
forms and methods of keeping the developing countries 
within the sphere of world capitalism and its political, eco- 
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nomic and ideological influence, thus preserving them as the 
object of neocolonialist exploitation. 

Neocolonialism is a great threat to the frail independence 
of the young states and they will be able to overcome 
imperialism's political and economic pressure and radically 
reform the states only by following the path of social pro- 

gress. , . . 

Some young states, where the exploiters (the national 

bourgeoisie, the bourgeois-feudal bloc and the compradores 
in alliance with the tribal nobility) have seized power and 
are capitalising on the gains of the national liberation strug- 
gle, have taken the capitalist path of development. Although 
under specific conditions this path may lead to a certain 
growth of the productive forces, it is also a path of suffer- 
ing for the people. The economic growth attained by some 
of these countries does not make for a general upsurge of 
the economy and the improvement of the welfare and cul- 
tural level of the population; this growth is secured as a re- 
sult of the unrestrained exploitation of the working people 
and is not accompanied by social development. That is why 
the peoples of the liberated countries reject this path as the 
only possible alternative. 

Countries that have liberated themselves from colonial 
dependence can achieve real social progress only by taking 
the non-capitalist path of development, the path of socialist 
orientation. The Resolution of the 24th CPSU Congress called 
such countries "the advance contingent of the present-day 
national liberation movement". 1 Rejecting capitalism as an 
historical perspective, the non-capitalist path of development 
does not immediately provide for the transition to socialism. 
But it does initiate socio-economic development, which 
leads to socialism and creates the necessary prerequisites 
for the construction of socialist society. This is also the 
aim of the political processes, including the reform of the 
state. 

In the Report to the 24th Party Congress, General Sec- 
retary of the CPSU Central Committee L. I. Brezhnev said: 
"Today, there are already quite a few countries in Asia and 
Africa which have taken the non-capitalist way of develop- 
ment, that is, the path of building a socialist society in the 
long term. Many states have now taken this path. Deep-go- 


1 24th Congress of the CPSU , Moscow, 1971. p. 215. 
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ing social changes, which are in the interests of the masses 
of people, and which lead to a strengthening of national in- 
dependence, are being implemented in these countries, and 
the number of these changes has been growing as time goes 
on/' 1 

The path of socialist orientation has been taken by nearly 
20 states where political authority is exercised in the interests 
of the bloc of patriotic anti-feudal, anti-imperialist forces at 
present headed by revolutionary democrats, as is the case in 
the Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria, the Socialist 
Republic of the Union of Burma, the Republic of Guinea, the 
Republic of Guinea-Bissau, Iraq, the People's Republic of 
the Congo, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, the 
People's Republic of Benin, the Democratic Republic of Ma- 
dagascar, the People's Republic of Mozambique, the People's 
Republic of Angola, Ethiopia and some other countries, with 
a total population of over 145 million. The programmes of 
the revolutionary-democratic parties in the socialist-oriented 
countries (the 1967 Arusha Declaration of Tanganyika Afri- 
can National Union-TANU-the 1972 Programme of the Con- 
golese Workers' Party, the 1975 Programme of the United 
National Front Political Organisation of the People's Democ- 
ratic Republic of Yemen) as well as the constitutions (Burma, 
the Congo, Algeria, Madagascar and others) set the task 
of building socialist society. Important social measures, 
which even the most radical section of the bourgeoisie 
is unable to promote, are instituted in these coun- 
tries. As the revolution deepens these changes acquire an in- 
creasingly anti-capitalist nature; they are directed not only 
against the imperialist bourgeoisie, the feudal lords and trib- 
al nobility, but also against the exploiters in general. Na- 
turally, as they introduce these changes the socialist-oriented 
countries more and more often utilise the experience of the 
socialist states. 

In the liberated countries the choice of the path of devel- 
opment is accompanied by an acute class struggle. The anti- 
colonial forces that have come to power are heterogeneous in 
terms of their social nature and political objectives. While 
they act jointly against imperialism, feudalism and tribalism, 
they are tom by acute disagreements over basic issues of so- 
cial orientation. "A complicated process of class differentia- 


1 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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tion is under way in many liberated countries, with the class 
struggle gaining in intensity," said General Secretary 
L. I. Brezhnev at the 25th CPSU Congress. "It is taking 
different forms. New progressive changes have occurred in 
the economy and the political life of the socialist-oriented 
Arab, African and Asian countries. But there are also coun- 
tries where development follows the capitalist way." 1 

Exceptional dynamism of the socio-political processes 
and frequent regrouping of the class forces are a typical 
feature of the liberated countries. Some countries, which 
initially followed the capitalist road, have rejected it as a 
result of revolution and have become socialist-oriented (mil- 
itary-revolutionary coups in Burma and Ethiopia, the com- 
ing to power of the left wing of the revolutionary-democratic 
parties in Iraq and Syria, etc.). Countries that had not pre- 
cisely defined the direction of their development after the win- 
ning of independence are also taking this path (Tanzania). 
All this shows that states currently following the capitalist 
road or those which have not yet determined their path of 
development (this group includes in the main some countries 
of Tropical Africa with a still underdeveloped social struc- 
ture) are a potential reserve in the fight for social pro- 
gress. 

At the same time, counter-revolutionary coups may take 
place in the socialist-oriented countries in view of the polit- 
ical immaturity and organisational weakness of their ruling 
revolutionary-democratic parties and the inadequate parti- 
cipation of the masses in state administration (for example, 
the 1966 events in Ghana). There have been cases, in Egypt, 
for instance, when internal reaction assisted by imperialism 
managed to swing the development of some liberated coun- 
tries back to the capitalist path. 

Yet, in spite of occasional setbacks and even defeats, the 
number of countries advancing along the non-capitalist path 
is steadily growing. Progressive changes are taking place in 
other liberated countries, too: the shifting of the emphasis in 
industrial development to the state sector, the abolition of 
feudal landownership, the nationalisation of foreign enter- 


l. l. ureznnev. Report of the CPSU Central Committee 
1976^15 ° f tke Party in H ° me and Forei 9 n p olicy. 


and the 
Moscow, 
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prises to assure the young states effective sovereignty over 
their natural resources and the formation of their own per- 
sonnel In short, "far-reaching progressive changes are tak- 
ing place in that part of the world, despite difficulties. This 
is certainly, a process of historical importance 1 

It is this process, which expresses the main trend of con- 
temporary development of countries, that had liberated them- 
selves from colonial dependence. 


1 L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks ot the Party in Home and Foreign Policy , Moscow, 
1976, p. 15. 


CHAPTER I 


A SOCIALIST-ORIENTED STATE- 
INSTRUMENT OF PEOPLE’S 
POWER 


1. The Class Nature of the Socialist-Oriented State 

The complicated tasks of surmounting the backwardness 
inherited from colonialism and creating conditions for the 
transition to socialism can be successfully accomplished 
only if political power is used as a lever to carry through 
deep-going social changes. In other words, the fulfilment 
of these tasks presupposes the establishment of a state which 
expresses the interests of the broadest sections of the popu- 
lation, the working people in the first place, and which re- 
lies on their active support in its entire activity. In a country 
with predominant or widespread precapitalist social relations 
such a state should be socialist-oriented. 

In order to comprehend the intricate social nature of a 
state developing along the non-capitalist path, it is necessary 
to delve into history. The experience of humanity dating back 
several millennia shows that a state of any historical type 
is essentially an instrument of the political power of the 
economically dominating class (or classes). A slave-owning 
state, even in the most democratic republic, (in Athens, for 
example, in the period of its florescence) was an organ of the 
dictatorship of the slaveowners over the slaves; a feudal 
state (including in the countries of the Orient) was an instru- 
ment of the dictatorship of the feudal lords over the serfs. 
The bourgeois state, which replaced feudalism as a result of 
the victory of bourgeois revolutions in England in the 17th 
century, in France in the 18th century and in Japan in the 
19th century, is a political organisation of bourgeois class 
rule. 

The socialist state is also an organisation of political rule. 
At first, prior to the abolition of the exploiting classes and 
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the building of socialism, it functioned as a dictatorship of 
he proletariat in alliance with the peasantry and other sec- 
tions of the working people. But, in contrast to all the ear- 
lier historical types, the proletarian state is an organ o I the 
political rule of the majority of the population over the ex- 
ploiting minority, which has been overthrown by the revo- 
lution and is still to be liquidated Eventually the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat develops in the rule of the whole peo- 
ple A state of a developed socialist society, which consists 
onlv of the friendly classes of workers and peasants and the 
working intelligentsia, is a state of the whole people. 

It is clear from the above that a state of any historical 
type is an organisation of political rule characteristic of a 
class society. It expresses and upholds the interests of a cer- 
tain class or classes, the only question being whether it is an 
organisation of all working people (the state of the whole 
people) an instrument of the political rule of the working 
majority over the exploiting minority (dictatorship of the 
proletariat) or an organ of the dictatorship of an insignificant 
group of exploiters over the majority of the people (slave- 
owning, feudal or bourgeois state). 

The socialist-oriented state is not an exception. It is not 
a neutral force standing above classes and impartially regu- 
lating relations between the various sections of society which 
is advancing along the non-capitalist path. A state of this 
type is also a class organisation functioning in the interests 
of specific classes and social strata. 

Some leaders of revolutionary-democratic parties charac- 
terise the socialist-oriented state as an organ of 'people s 
dictatorship". In the Directives issued in 1970 on the forma- 
tion of revolutionary committees at enterprises in the Peo- 
ple's Republic of the Congo, state power is called "dictator- 
ship of national democracy". The Address of the National 
Liberation Front and State to the Population of the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen of November 30, 1970, in 
connection with the third anniversary of national indepen- 
dence, calls state power "national democratic". 1 The 1970 
Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
says that state power relies on the sovereignty of the work- 


• Address ol the National Front Political Organisation and State 
ot 30th November 1970. People's Democratic Republic ol Yemen, 1970, 
p.3. 
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ing people, on the alliance of the working class, the peas- 
antry, intelligentsia and the petty bourgeoisie (Articles 7, 
62). Article 9 of the Burmese Constitution stipulates that the 
state safeguards the interests of the working people. 

Hence, a socialist-oriented state is an organ of the revo- 
lutionary-democratic dictatorship of the people. This rule 
basically differs from bourgeois rule, which is a dictatorship 
of the exploiting minority. 

However, the concept of people as a specific social com- 
munity is historically precise and may have a different so- 
cial essence in different conditions, countries and even at 
various stages of development of one and the same country. 
Above all a people is a community of the working classes, 
but it can also include other sections of the population, which 
owing to their objective position, participate in promoting 
historical progress in the given time and in the given cir- 
cumstances. Thus, a broad united front embracing almost all 
classes may come into being in the course of the fight against 
foreign invaders. Under these circumstances the national 
bourgeoisie or a certain section of it and also other exploit- 
ing strata may become a part of the people, although in the 
long term they break away from it. The bourgeoisie struck 
a deal with the feudal lords and imperialism in Ivory Coast, 
Indonesia, Morocco, the Philippines and a number of other 
Asian and African countries and betrayed the interests of the 
people. Under the impact of the changed conditions, partic- 
ularly, the increased imperialist oppression or domination 
of the feudal lords, which impair the interests of the national 
bourgeoisie, the latter may once again change its stand and 
for a period rejoin the working people in the struggle for na- 
tional objectives. 

In a number of countries, those that have chosen the 
non-capitalist path of development, some of the non-work- 
ing sections continue to be a component of the people, sup- 
porting, though indecisively, certain anti-feudal and anti-im- 
perialist changes. But insofar as the position of the national 
bourgeoisie is contradictory (while participating to a degree 
in the struggle against imperialism it is simultaneously afraid 
of the activity of the working class) and the basic interests of 
the working and non-working sections of the population do 
not coincide, the non-working sections come out against 
the inteiests of the people as social changes become more 
piofound. Acts of sabotage, direct counter-revolutionary 
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activity and even moves in support for imperialist interven- 
tion have taken place and are taking place in many countries. 

It follows therefore, that far from all the classes making 
u „ a people should be regarded as the motive forces of a na- 
tional-democratic revolution. Revolutionary-democratic dicta- 
torship of the people does not mean that full power is wielded 
by the most consistent revolutionary forces. On the contrary, 
petty-bourgeois toiling sections of the population constitute 
one of the mainstays of this power, and a certain proportion 
of the non-working people, which in the long run oppose a 
deepening of revolutionary transformations, take part in im- 
plementing it. There is a paradox in this. But such is the dia- 
lectics of reality that reflects the specifics of the balance of 
class forces which has taken shape and owing to which the 
working people are forced to permit some non-working sec- 
tions to exercise power. But even under these circumstances 
a socialist-oriented state is first and foremost a dictatorship 
of the working population, with the peasantry making up the 
largest part. And the spokesmen of the identical interests of 
these sections are the revolutionary democrats. 

This means that the distinctive feature of a socialist-orient- 
ed state is by no means the fact that it is above class. As any 
state it is a class state, the only difference being that it is not 
an organisation of political rule of one class or an alliance 
of classes as is the case, for example, in the bourgeois-land- 
owner countries of Asia and Latin America, but a bloc of clas- 
ses and social sections, which arose on the basis of the unity 
of the fundamental interests of its participants (workers, peas- 
ants and the working intelligentsia), on the one hand, and 
as a result of the coincidence of national, anti-imperialist 
and anti-feudal objectives (working people and a part of the 
non-working people), on the other. Gathered in what the 
1972 Programme of the Congolese Workers' Party called "the 
contradictory union" are different social classes and social 
strata of the population from the point of view of their in- 
terests. Such classes or social strata, unite on the basis of 
their "common immediate interests". 1 

There are similar points in the documents of the National 
Liberation Front of the People's Democratic Republic of Ye- 
men. "National people's rule is an instrument of the bloc of 
democratic forces," proclaims the 1972 Programme of the 


1 Etumba, Brazzaville, No. 295, 1973, p. 6. 
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National Front Political Organisation of the Republic. It is 
a people's democratic dictatorship of the mass of workers an 
peasants and their allies in the struggle against the forces^of 
feudalism, semi-feudalism, compradorcs and their allies. 

Characterising the composition of such a bloc the consti 
tutions of some socialist-oriented countries mention only the 
working sections of the population. For example. Article 7 
of the Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen stipulates that "the working people exercise full pow- 
er in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen”, and pro- 
claims that the "firm alliance of the working class with the 
peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie is a mighty political 
foundation of the national-democratic revolution in the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Republic of Yemen . 

Some constitutions that were adopted at the outset of non- 
capitalist development or even during the choice of such a 
path (the Constitution of the Republic of Guinea adopted in 
1958 and the Constitution of the United Republic of Tanza- 
nia adopted in 1965) do not comprehensively define the class 
nature of the state. As a rule, they contain a general formula 
which stipulates that power belongs to the people and in 
some respects is similar to the principles set down in some 
bourgeois-democratic constitutions. The 1965 Constitution of 
Tanzania 2 spoke of the right of all people to take part 
in the administration of the country. In other acts, however, 
in the policy documents and the rules of the ruling parties 
the social nature of the state is more precisely defined. The 
Arusha Declaration of the Tanganyika Africa National 
Union (TANU), adopted in 1967, speaks of the "state of pea- 
sants and workers". 3 

A distinguishing feature of the class nature of the so- 
cialist-oriented state is that power is exercised by a bloc of 
socially heterogenous class forces which can and in fact does 
include antagonistic social sections. And although the inter- 


1 See Programme ot the National Front Political Organisation at 
the Stage oi the National-Democratic Revolution, Second Ed., Aden, 
1972, p. 43 (in Arabic). The main points of this document have been 
incorporated into the Programme of the United National Front Polit- 
ical Organisation adopted in October 1975. 

2 In April 1977 the Tanzanian National Assembly adopted a new 
constitution. 

3 The Arusha Declaration and TANU's Policy on Socialism and 
Sell-Reliance, Dar-es-Salaam, 1967, p. 3. 
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for general democratic objectives they may diverge on ques- 
tions of the fight for socialism. In this connection the pro- 
cess of revolutionary development in the socialist-oriented 
countries is accompanied and will be permanently accompa- 
nied by a regrouping of class forces. The social nature of 
power in these countries is characterised by considerable dy- 
namism and their political regimes by a certain degree of 
instability. 

Since the transition from a backward colonial society to 
a socialist one covers a long period of time all these phenom- 
ena are unavoidable and should be taken into considera- 
tion in politics. The struggle between the socialist and anti- 
socialist forces will continue and may gain in intensity at 
certain stages. There is only one way of deepening the so- 
cial change and strengthening the popular nature of power, 
and that is by ousting bourgeois and bourgeoisified elements 
from power and consolidating the positions of the forces 
supporting socialism. 

At the same time, it should be noted that the progressive 
forces in a socialist-oriented state are working for the broad- 
est unification of all truly patriotic forces in the ranks of a 
single national-democratic front. All the forces of a nation 
can participate in the bloc, but only so long as their objec- 
tive status enables them to take part in the struggle for so- 
cial progress, for deepening social change in the interests of 
the people. All advanced, democratic forces can act in a bloc 
not only during the struggle for national independence; such 
a bloc is both possible and essential also in the period of na- 
tional-democratic change. The creation and consolidation of 
the united front of democratic forces strengthens people's 
power. 

Although state power in the socialist-oriented states is in 
the hands of the national-democratic bloc as a whole, not all 
its participants play an equal part in exercising it. Since the 
working people, primarily workers and peasants, constitute 
the overwhelming majority of the population of any country, 
then, in conformity with the constitutional principles of the 
alliance of the forces of the working people, it is they who 
should hold decisive positions in the execution of state author- 
ity. This principle is set forth in the programmes of revo- 
lutionary-democratic parties. "The vanguard and custodian of 
a Socialist-Democratic state are primarily peasants and work- 
ers,'' proclaims the Policy Declaration of the Burmese Revo- 
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lutionary Council. 1 The Arusha Declaration of TANU points 
out that the government should be elected by farmers and 
workers and be under their control. 

The role played by the various working classes in the 
execution of state power is likewise different. Many revolu- 
tionary-democratic leaders underline the numerical prepon- 
derance of the peasantry and regard it as the vanguard of 
people's rule. 

At the same time, there is growing conviction in some 
socialist-oriented countries that the leading role should be 
played by the working class, as the most advanced class of 
society. This is reflected both in the statements of the leaders 
of these countries (Angola, Ethiopia, the People's Republic of 
the Congo, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen) and 
in their constitutions. For example. Article 7 of the Con- 
stitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen states : 
"The historical role of the working class, which will ultimate- 
ly become society's leading class, is growing all the time". 
Such constitutional principles reflect the actual dynamics of 
social processes in the socialist-oriented countries. 

The popular revolutionary-democratic rule in the social- 
ist-oriented states means that the decisive role there is play- 
ed by the masses. It often happens that by various means, 
including action from below, the masses predetermine the 
substance of some key socio-political measures (for exam- 
ple, the formation of administrative committees at enterprises 
and farms abandoned by their owners that laid the foun- 
dation of the self-managing sector of the economy in Algeria; 
the actions of the people's militia and revolutionary commi- 
ttees in Ethiopia against the counter-revolutionary forces; the 
decisive role of the masses in the defeat of the mercenaries 
in Benin in 1977; the working people's support for the po- 
pular power in Guinea during the 1970 Portuguese inter- 
vention there). But as a rule, the popular masses so far 
play inadequate, and at times even an insignificant role in 
state administration. Key positions are held by revolutionary 
democrats most of whom belong to military circles and the 
local intelligentsia and whose status is close to that of the 
working classes. Expressing the coinciding interests of the 


1 The Burmese Way to Socialism , The Policy 
by the Revolutionary Council of the Union of Burma 
New Times , No. 20, May 16, 1962, p. 17 


Declaration Issued 
on April 30, 1962, 


2-1195 
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diverse social sections making up the democratic bloc, they 
hold it under the political guidance and consequently are in 

control of all the main levers of state power. 

The fact that state power is exercised by the bloc of dem- 
ocratic, anti-imperialist and anti-feudal forces means that 
a socialist-oriented state has a very broad social base. Never- 
theless this power basically differs from popular socialist 
rule in’ spite of the fact that sometimes revolutionary demo- 
crats identify these two concepts. The power of the whole 
people takes shape only during the second stage of the de- 
velopment of the socialist state, after the abolition of the ex- 
ploiting classes and elements and in conditions of a mature 
socialist state. As regards a state which advances along the 
non-capitalist path, it relies on the coincidence of the aims 
and interests of diverse, including some non-working sec- 
tions of the population, and not on the socio-political unity 
of society. And in its movement towards socialist rule of the 
whole people it will have to pass through a long period of 
historical development. It is necessary, therefore, clearly to 
distinguish the popular, general democratic nature of author- 
ity in a revolutionary-democratic state from the socialist rule 
of the whole people as the higher stage of the development 
of socialist statehood. 

Consequently, a socialist-oriented state is a transitional 
one. Some of its basic features bring it close to a revolu- 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry, but at the same time it reflects the peculiarities of 
the social structure of the liberated countries and the condi- 
tions attending the contemporary stage of their development. 
So far their state power is a transitional stage to the revolu- 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the 
peasantry, a stage through which Mongolia had had to 
pass. 

Taking into account that at this stage of the revolution 
not only the working people, but also a part of the non-work- 
ing sections comprise the people, such a state has a very com- 
plex nature. It is no longer a bourgeois-type state, but it is 
not yet a socialist-type state, a fact which is recognised in the 
programmes of some revolutionary-democratic parties. Ac- 
cording to TANU's Arusha Declaration Tanzania is a state of 
peasants and workers, but is not yet a socialist state. This 
means that the state reform which is carried out in the 
course of non-capitalist development merely creates the pre- 
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requisites for the formation of a socialist state. At the same 
time, a state of this type has its specific trends of develop- 
ment and if the latter is not cut short by counter-revolu- 
tionary forces (a reactionary coup or imperialist intervention) 
it will lead to the establishment of a socialist state. The Pro- 
gramme adopted by the Congolese Workers Party in 1972 
says that ultimately a dictatorship of the proletariat will be 
established. 1 * Taking these trends and the rise and develop- 
ment of socialist elements in the popular democratic rule in- 
to account, a socialist-oriented state can be characterised as 
a transitional one leading to the establishment of a socialist 
state. At the present stage, however, it is still a revolutionary- 
democratic state. It should be noted that the constitutions of 
some countries already speak of a socialist state. Article 1 of 
the 1973 Permanent Constitution of Syria speaks about a "so- 
cialist popular democracy"; Article 1 of Burma's 1974 new 
Constitution reads: "Burma is a sovereign independent social- 
ist state of the working people", and Article 8 states that 
"there shall be no exploitation of man by man" in Burma. 
At the present stage of the national-democratic revolution 
such formulas reflect the people's aspiration to socialism 
and their determination to create a state of the socialist 
type. 


2. The Functions of the Socialist-Oriented State 

The social nature of any state is most fully reflected in 
its policy towards various classes and sections of the popu- 
lation, in its approach to the solution of the fundamental so- 
cial problems and in the main trends of its activity. 

Lenin noted that the state plays an active role. He wrote 
that it "always acts and acts very energetically, it is always 
active and never passive". 2 It is particularly active in coun- 
tries, which have set themselves the aim of building a so- 
cialist society. Here state power is used as a means for car- 
rying through fundamental socio-economic changes, as an 
instrument for creating a new social order and promoting 
the economy and culture, and, in the developing countries. 


1 Etumba, No. 295, 1973, p. 5. 

Worls V Voi. i Le p in 3 55 ,The Economic Cont ent of Narodism”. Collected 
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as a means of creating a modern material and technical basis. 
A socialist-oriented state is yet another effective instrument 
of a country's development along the path of progress. Ar- 
ticle 12 of the 1970 Provisional Constitution of Iraq pro- 
claims "the establishment of the socialist order on scientific 
revolutionary principles as one of the state s main objec- 
tives. 

There are several prominent trends in the state's diverse 
activity. The basic fields of state activity in the economic, po- 
litical, ideological and international relations are commonly 
known as state functions. They fall into two groups: inter- 
nal and external. The first group reflects the state’s activity 
inside the country; the second-its policy on the international 
scene. Internal functions are of decisive importance for 
characterising a state; foreign policy is the continuation of 
domestic policy. 

Since the class nature of the state and its social designa- 
tion is manifested in its functions, the functions of states of 
diverse types (bourgeois or socialist, for example) and those 
with an opposite social orientation (capitalist or socialist) are 
basically different. Of course, some aspects of one or another 
functions (economic, for instance) may also be of positive 
importance in capitalist-oriented states (measures to surmount 
economic backwardness inherited from colonialism, in par- 
ticular). Yet, in the long run, their economic activity is 
aimed at creating and developing a system of economy based 
on the exploitation of man by man. On the other hand, a 
socialist-oriented state, which carries through changes that 
are outwardly similar but, nevertheless, immeasurably deep- 
er, strives to create a socialist society which ensures a stead- 
fast rise in the material welfare of its citizens. Thus, in order 
correctly to comprehend the nature of the activity of one 
or another state it is necessary above all to take into con- 
sideration the social purpose of its functions, their ultimate 
objectives, and not merely to define the spheres of its 
activity. 

The nature of the functions of a socialist-oriented state 
stems from its intricate class nature. Here various aspects of 
the old and the new intertwine and formerly unknown trends 
of activity come to the fore. All these tendencies gain in com- 
plexity under the impact of a range of contradictory proces- 
ses and are promoted in the course of a struggle between 
diverse social forces. At the same time, practice shows that 
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the main trend in the development of a state s activity in the 
process of creating conditions for the building of socialism 
is the revolutionary break-up of the old and the establish- 
ment of the new, and an ever more precise social orientation 
of its functions. 

The most important internal state function in countries 
advancing along the non-capitalist road is that of suppress- 
ing the resistance of reactionary classes and social groups 
(the proimperialist bourgeoisie, feudal lords and tribal no- 
bility), which, with the support of neocolonialists, hope to 
cut short the progressive development chosen by the peo- 
ple. One cannot expect the feudal and tribal elite, the com- 
pradores and the national bourgeoisie connected with im- 
perialism to surrender their economic and political positions 
without a fight. Judging by developments in Burma, Benin, 
Guinea, Syria and other countries, the reaction with outside 
support is fiercely resisting the introduction of socio-econom- 
ic changes. It organises counter-revolutionary conspiracies to 
overthrow revolutionary-democratic governments (the Peo- 
ple's Republic of the Congo, Angola), clamps down on the 
activists, who organise peasant co-operatives (Tanzania), 
sabotages the government's economic measures (Algeria, 
Burma) and enters into direct contacts with imperialism with 
the view to organising armed intervention against its own 
country (Guinea, 1970). The reaction instigates armed se- 
paratist movements (Iraq, the struggle of the Kurds after the 
adoption of the 1974 law on the autonomy of Kurdistan; 
Burma). Capitalising on economic difficulties and sometimes 
on the errors of revolutionary democrats in their social pol- 
icy, it incites the working people to organise strikes at state- 
operated enterprises and stage mass disorders (Burma, 
1975). 

Underestimation of the strength and influence of the feudal 
and tribal elite and also of the emergent bourgeoisie may 
result and, as developments in Ghana show, do result in the 
defeat of the revolution (counter-revolutionary coup in 1966). 
Therefore, in response to the exploiters' efforts to establish 
their political domination, the revolutionary-democratic au- 
thority employs the strength of the state machinery to put 
down the resistance of the counter-revolutionary sections of 
the population. 

The acts of the new order to suppress the resistance of 
the hostile classes and social strata are far from being naked 
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violence. It does so on the basis of revolutionary laws, which 
prescribe certain social and political rights for the exploiters 
md the introduction of a range of political, economic and 
ideological measures, including the prohibition and dissolu- 
tion of the parties of the proimperialist bourgeoisie and the 
feudal s (Burma and other countries), abolition of the insti- 
tute of tribal chiefs and deprivation of the latter of all ad- 
ministrative power (countries of Tropical Africa), confisca- 
tion of surplus land and nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, confiscation of illegally acquired property by prop- 
erty check-up commissions (Guinea, Tanzania). In some 
countries (Burma, Syria) ceilings have been imposed on prop- 
erty and incomes; in Egypt, during Nasser’s presidency 
landowners, who hindered the introduction of the agrarian 
reform, were ordered to move to large towns so as to deprive 
the feudals of their traditional influence over the peasants. 
In some states the political rights of specified categories 
of exploiters have been curtailed. In Guinea and Tanzania 
exploiters are not permitted to hold posts in the ruling party 
and the state apparatus. In some countries big landowners, 
traders and profiteers may not join co-operative societies. 
Under Burmese law rich peasants, whose holdings exceed 
20 acres, persons exploiting the labour of more than five 
workers, and also some other elements may not be elect- 
ed members of co-operative boards, although these categories 
of people have the right to take part in electing the elective 
part of the co-operative organs (in Burma a third of the 
membership of the co-operative boards are appointed by ad- 
ministrative bodies). 

An important role in the function of social repression is 
played by the state's punitive activity, namely, disclosure of 
conspiracies and conviction of those involved by specially 
set up people’s courts and revolutionary tribunals; open tri- 
als of counter-revolutionaries; defeat of armed sorties of 
reactionary elements; fight against corruption in the state 
apparatus; punishment of the embezzlers of socialist prop- 
erty, etc. 

In performing the function of social repression it is al- 
ways important clearly to distinguish between the enemies, 
who oppose the popular system, and friends, who advocate 
a further deepening of socio-economic changes and resolute- 
ly uphold the revolutionary-democratic government, but who 
sometimes criticise the halfway character of some of its 
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measures (for example, in carrying through the land reform). 
By prompting revolutionary democrats to act wxth greate 
determination, such criticism strengthens popular rule and, 
consequently, the position of the genuinely revolutionary 
government. The employment of repressive 
workers and Communists weakens the alliance of the pro 
qressive forces and the positions of the revolutionary democ- 
racy itself. The experience of some developing comitnes i 
Asia and Africa shows that anti-communism and anti-Sovie 
dsm are detrimental to the people's liberatory aspirations 
and national interests and merely promote the interests of 
international imperialist forces. The further ■ devdopm^t of 
the national-democratic revolution implies the cohesion ot 
all sincere adherents of the socialist orientation. „: pnfp( i 

Mirroring the specific character of the socialist-oriented 
state, its function of repression has a very important pecu- 
liarity- inasmuch as at certain stages of development a part 
of the non-working sections may participate in the demo- 
cratic bloc, the function of repressing the exploiters has not 
yet become a characteristic feature of this state. So far it is 
confined to suppressing the resistance of the reactionary 
forces standing in the way of anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
transformations. 

Inasmuch as the counter-revolutionary forces seek impe- 
rialist support, their resistance heightens from time to time 
and the class struggle intensifies. This being the case, the 
state's activity to suppress counter-revolution is most effec- 
tive if it is not confined to measures at the top, but is com- 
bined with the development of the revolutionary energy of 
the masses and has the support of the ^working sections of 
the population. The operations of the "self-defence detach- 
ments" in the "socialist villages" ( ujamaa ) in Tanzania 
(1972), the activity of people's defence committees in the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen (since 1975) and of 
other armed organisations of the popular masses are an ex- 
ample of this. 

As it puts down the resistance of the reaction, a socialist- 
oriented state is called upon to create the material conditions 
for the transition to socialism in an economically backward 
society where foreign capital still plays a considerable, and 
sometimes even a predominant role. In order to solve this 
problem the state's economic function has to be developed 
to the fullest extent possible. "With the help of economic 
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measures the state promotes the unity of the masses and or- 
ganises them against exploitation of man by man," proclaims 
Article 34 of the Constitution of the People's Republic of the 
Congo. The TANU Rules, which are a component of the Con- 
stitution, also emphasise the significance of the economic ac- 
tivity of the state and make the point that it is the latter's 
responsibility to intervene in the economic life of the nation 
so as to ensure the well-being of all citizens and to prevent 
the exploitation of one person by another or one group by 
another and the accumulation of wealth to an extent, which 
is inconsistent with the existence of a classless society (Arti- 
cle 2). 

Thus, the economic function in a socialist-oriented state 
is not only anti-feudal and anti-imperialist, but also anti- 
capitalist in character. Its basic content is the state's efforts 
to create the material and technical prerequisites for so- 
cialism and new relations of production, by developing and 
consolidating the public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion in its two basic forms-state and co-operative-through 
the gradual limitation and expulsion of foreign and local ca- 
pital and the introduction of state planning. 

A decisive role in the establishment of new relations of 
production is played by the state sector of the economy. It 
begins to take shape immediately following the winning of 
independence inasmuch as means of communications, admin- 
istrative buildings and other local facilities once owned by 
the colonial authorities became the property of the new state 
on the basis of the right of succession. In some countries, 
however, (Algeria and, particularly, Guinea) the colonialists 
dismantled and shipped out a part of this property in order to 
create serious difficulties for the peoples who had liberated 
themselves from colonial oppression. Moreover, the mono- 
polies did not invest into industry, but into trade, which was 
one of the most important means of plundering the colonies 
through unequal exchange (some of the colonies had a de- 
veloping mining industry, which supplied the home 
country with raw materials). As a result, the nature of the 
state sector in the liberated countries was initially one- 
sided. 

The nationalisation of the property owned by the imperial- 
ist monopolies (banks, transport and in some countries, land) 

resulted in the further growth and consolidation of the state 
sector. 
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The state cannot carry on its transformative activity with- 
out resorting to nationalisation, but its forms and tactics de- 
pend on specific conditions in the given country. Judging by 
the experience of some socialist-oriented countries nationali- 
sation should by no means be effected within the shortest pos- 
sible time and embrace extensive spheres of the economy and 
include petty trade, for instance. In some cases the state had 
to return small nationalised enterprises to their owners becau- 
se their transition to the state proved unprofitable, and the 
technical base and the state apparatus proved to be unpre- 
pared to administer them. Reprivatisation took place not only 
in the countries of Tropical Africa (reprivatisation of small- 
trading establishments in Guinea), but also in Algeria, Syria 
and Burma. 

In general, prompt nationalisation is essential when the 
state takes over key branches, when it serves as a means for 
countering sabotage by the proprietors, who disorganise the 
economy, and when it brings immediate advantages. Unwar- 
ranted nationalisation resulting from the leftist desire to dis- 
play the so-called revolutionary spirit may weaken economic 
management instead of strengthening it. The socialist-orient- 
ed countries draw on each other's experience in the field of 
nationalisation. The legislation of the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen underlines that the nationalisation of pet- 
ty trading establishments, cattle, etc., should not be carried 
out under the conditions obtaining in the country; in Angola 
foreign oil companies continue to operate on a temporary 
basis; in Tanzania some highly profitable plantations are 
still owned by Europeans. 

Nationalisation in the socialist-oriented states followed 
diverse patterns. First, they nationalised property owned by 
foreign imperialists. In some countries, particularly in Tropi- 
cal Africa, the transition of this property to the state was ini- 
tially selective and effected through the promulgation of spe- 
cial acts on the nationalisation of individual enterprises (the 
nationalisation of the French air company and diamond mines 
in 1962 and 1964 in Guinea, the nationalisation of six com- 
panies in Algeria in 1970 in connection with their owners' 
refusal to increase the production of oil, the nationalisation of 
electric power stations in the People's Republic of the Congo 
in 1966, etc.). In many cases the nationalisation involved cru- 
cial branches of the economy (the timber industry in Burma 
in 1965, the mining industry in Algeria in 1966, textile mills 
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in Tanzania in 1967, the sugar industry in the People's Repub- 
lic of the Congo in 1970, the nationalisation of the giant 
foreign monopoly, the Iraq Petroleum Company in Iraq and 
its pipelines in Syria in 1972, the nationalisation of the prop- 
erty of Shell, Mobile Oil and other companies in the Congo 

111 ^ater other enterprises were nationalised (for example, in 
accordance with the edict of the Presidential Council, the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen in February 1972 
nationalised large hotels and cinemas, and private pharma- 
cies were closed down in Guinea in 1972). 

Some countries carried out a partial nationalisation 
of foreign property. In 1971 in Algeria the state took 
over 51 per cent of all the shares of foreign oil companies. 
Partial nationalisation also took place in Tanzania (60 per 
cent of the shares of 33 companies producing sisal). 

As a rule, foreign firms are nationalised on a compensato- 
ry basis, either full and immediate (in Burma the government 
was compelled to redeem immediately the full cost of some 
nationalised British enterprises) or partial (in Algeria com- 
pensation was both full and partial). Usually, however, com- 
pensation is paid out in full although in instalments. Under 
Law No. 37 adopted in 1969 in the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen compensation for nationalised enterprises, 
including 2 per cent interest, will be paid out over twenty- 
year period. 

Besides the nationalisation of the property of foreign 
monopolies all socialist-oriented states have partially national- 
ised specified means of production owned by the local bour- 
geoisie (depending on their economic significance), and also 
the shareholdings of the local bourgeoisie in imperialist firms. 
In these cases nationalisation depended on the value of the 
property involved, on whether the property had been illegally 
acquired (Guinea, the Congo, Tanzania), on whether the prop- 
rietors were involved in counter-revolutionary activity (Alge- 
ria, Angola, Ethiopia, Mozambique, and others), on the sig- 
nificance of the branch of the economy concerned (enterpri- 
ses for the processing and distribution of rice in Burma) and 
on the number of workers employed (for example, at first 
over 50 and then over 10 in Syria). In 1975 a law was passed 
in Guinea-Bissau under which the property of people guilty 
of treason was nationalised. 

The local bourgeoisie is also entitled to compensation, but 
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as a rule only partial. In the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen the compensation is to be paid in the twenty-year 
period after the 1969 nationalisation. In Burma the deferred 
payment of the compensation is established legislatively. 

The land is also of a significant importance for the state 
sector of economy. In some countries all the land has been 
nationalised (the Congolese Constitution of 1973, the Burmese 
Constitution of 1974 and the corresponding law passed in 
Guinea-Bissau in 1975), in others all transactions in land have 
been prohibited and land laws tantamount to nationalisation 
were introduced (Guinea). But private ownership in land is 
permitted in many countries and only a part of the land has 
been nationalised there (land owned by former feudal rulers, 
large estates, which had not been fragmented out of practical 
considerations, etc.). At present no compensation is paid out 
to landowners whose land was confiscated (at the outset the 
payment of such compensation had been envisaged in some 
countries). 

The nationalisation of the means of production laid the 
foundation for the creation of a powerful state sector of the 
economy. But it has not been completed and, judging by the 
range of measures which are being taken by revolutionary- 
democratic governments, will continue. 

Currently, the state's activity in organising the state sec- 
tor of the economy is a matter of prime and ever increasing 
significance. With the support of the socialist countries, the 
socialist-oriented states build industrial and other enterprises, 
state-owned irrigation systems, develop uncultivated and 
fallow lands and pursue a policy of industrialisation. 

With the assistance of the Soviet Union and other social- 
ist countries a large number of industrial and other enter- 
prises and projects have been put in operation in the states 
taking the non-capitalist road of development. Some of the 
projects are unique in terms of their size and production and 
technological level not only in the developing countries, but 
in world practice in general. 

The socialist-oriented states are using the assistance of 
the socialist countries to build projects, which are of vital im- 
portance to them. Thus, countries with a relatively developed 
economy, Algeria, for example, are availing themselves of 
Soviet aid in building enterprises manufacturing the means of 
production. In the less developed countries (the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen), which are extremely 
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short of consumer goods, the USSR is assisting in the con- 
struction of factories producing such commodities from local 
materials. It should be noted, however, that in spite of 
the different methods employed in carrying through nation- 
alisation, the socialist-oriented states, thanks to their co-ope- 
ration with the socialist states, are in a position promptly to 
build key heavy industry factories, power plants, large irriga- 
tion systems and other projects. The matter here is confined 
to ensuring science-based harmonious economic development, 
since without adequate attention to agriculture, the construc- 
tion of factories lacking local raw materials may produce very 
serious deformities in the economy. 

As a result of these measures the socialist-oriented states 
have already built up a powerful state sector of the economy, 
which yields nearly 90 per cent of the GNP in Syria and 70 
per cent in Iraq. In Algeria the state and the so-called self- 
management sectors account for 80 per cent of the means of 
production in industry and for 60 per cent in agriculture. In 
some countries (Burma, the Congo, Angola), the state sector 
has still to gain a dominant position in the economy, but even 
so it is the bulwark of the popular rule and determines the 
country's development. The Burmese twenty-year develop- 
ment plan envisages that by 1994 the state sector will yield 
48 per cent of the GNP (the co-operative sector will account 
for 26 per cent), while the share yielded by the private sector 
will decrease to 26 per cent. 

Performing its economic function a socialist-oriented state 
carries through fundamental socio-economic changes in the 
countryside, the most important being the agrarian reform 
and the promotion of co-operatives embracing small pro- 
ducers. 

The agrarian reform is conducted on the basis of the prin- 
ciple that the land belongs to those who till it. This formula 
is set forth in legislation passed in Algeria in 1972 inaugurat- 
ing a land reform there. 

In countries, where there were landlord property rights 
prior to liberation, the people's rule has fixed the maximum 
size of privately owned land (under a law adopted in 1970, a 
large family in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
may hold 16.8 hectares of irrigated land and 33.6 hectares of 
non-irrigated land, while one person or a small family are 
a owe to hold an area half as big,- the corresponding figures 
in Syria are from 15 to 55 hectares of irrigated land and from 
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80 to 300 hectares of non-irrigated land, depending on its 
location; in Iraqi Kurdistan the size of private holdings is 
limited to 10 hectares of dry-farming land and 12.5 hectares 
of arid land. Plots exceeding the fixed size are confiscated and 
either portioned out to landless and land-hungry peasants and 
also to agricultural labourers (from 1.2 to 4.2 hectares in the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 1.2 hectares of palm 
plantings in Zanzibar, up to eight hectares of irrigated land 
in Syria), or become the property of the state, or co-opera- 
tives are organised on it. Land owned by the former feudal 
rulers, sultans, their ministers and courtiers is also con- 
fiscated. 

As a rule, no compensation is paid for the confiscated 
land. This is done only in exceptional cases. In the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen compensation will be paid out 
in regular instalments to individual proprietors over a period 
of 25 years. Under a law passed in the country in 1970, the 
first payment is made five years after confiscation. In the 
course of the reform launched in Algeria in 1972 only those 
owners, who had purchased land during the national libera- 
tion struggle, are not entitled to compensation. 

Peasants, who are allotted land as envisaged by the re- 
form, pay the state and not the landowner for it. In the Peop- 
le's Democratic Republic of Yemen the aggregate price paid 
by the peasants is equal to the compensation paid out by the 
state to the former proprietor, plus 1.5 per cent interest. The 
peasants pay out the sum in equal instalments over a twenty- 
five-year period. 

In some socialist-oriented countries the agrarian reform 
has its specific features. In Algeria, for example, land is 
confiscated from those people who lease it to the peasants, 
while permanently residing in towns. In 1965 Burmese peas- 
ants were freed of the need to pay rent to the landowners 
and were allowed to retain their plots which they had former- 
ly leased. 

In the countries of Tropical Africa, where there was no 
landownership and, consequently, there is a lot of free land, 
agrarian reforms were not carried out (with the exception, 
for example, of the northern area of Guinea where land was 
partially redistributed in favour of the poorest peasants). In 
these countries the solution of the land question is closely 
connected with the development of new lands, the establish- 
ment of centres for the modernisation of agriculture and the 
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introduction of new forms of economic management in rural 
regions. The state also sets up co-operative settlements. It 
allots the necessary land, builds schools and hospitals (medi- 
cal centres) and grants credits, and the peasants, who settle 
there, arc obliged to work collectively. Under the agrarian 
reform in Algeria 1,000 new villages will be set up in the 
country. 

Since it takes a long time to build up a new economy, se- 
veral types of property and, consequently, several social and 
economic structures (sectors) are to be found in a society 
developing along the non-capitalist path. The state pursues a 
specific policy towards each of them. As regards the state and 
the co-operative sectors, which are public forms of the econo- 
my, the state does everything to strengthen and develop them. 
Its policy towards the small commodity production sector 
embracing individual peasants, handicraftsmen and artisans 
is one of assisting the small producer so that he will not fall 
into bondage to the landowners and kulaks. Article 20 of the 
Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
reads: "The state looks after the small traders, artisans and 
fishermen and supports them." But the main feature of the 
government policy towards the small producers is promotion 
of their co-operation. The laws of all socialist-oriented coun- 
tries encourage co-operation and the state extends privileges 
to the co-operatives. In some countries the peasants, who 
receive land as a result of the agrarian reform, are obliged to 
join a co-operative (for the other peasants co-operation is a 
voluntary matter). Yet, in many cases the production tasks of 
the co-operatives are not fully reflected in legislation, and co- 
operatives are regarded chiefly as associations of individual 
peasants running their farms as they wish. 

With the view to safeguarding the interests of broad sec- 
tions of the peasantry the state sometimes decrees that small 
peasants and artisans should comprise the majority of the 
members of co-operative boards. In practice, however, the 
kulaks and often the former landowners exert considerable 
influence on the affairs of the co-operatives. In some coun- 
tries the development of peasant self-management is also held 
up by the state's excessive patronage: although the board is 
elected it often happens that the co-operative is headed by an 
appointed official. 

Despite encouragement by the state, co-operation is still 
inadequately developed. Co-operative associations in the 
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Congo unite not more than 1 per cent of the population, and 
in Guinea they have been replaced by production teams under 
the "local revolutionary authorities" (such co-operatives have 
been set up in 2,000 villages out of approximately 8,000) or 
"centres of revolutionary training". Tanzania is the only 
country in Tropical Africa where co-operatives embrace the 
major portion of the peasant population. In Syria 25 per 
cent of the peasants are united in co-operatives, and in 
Iraq members of co-operatives till 38 per cent of the coun- 
try's arable land. Yet most of the co-operatives are of the 
sales and supply type. Even in Tanzania, where the ujamaa 
co-operatives are regarded as socialist villages, the majority 
of their members (90 per cent) cultivate only individual 
plots, about 10 per cent till the commonly owned field and 
individual plots and about 1 per cent cultivate only the com- 
mon field. In 1975 Tanzania passed a law on the ujamaa vil- 
lages under which they are divided into several categories de- 
pending on the level of socialisation of the means of produc- 
tion, and the name ujamaa is bestowed on a village by the 
TANU Central Committee. 

The further development of the co-operative movement 
depends on the search for and the introduction of such forms 
of co-operatives which are consistent with specific conditions 
in each socialist-oriented state and stimulate the activity of 
the working people. Being both a labourer and proprietor 
a peasant has a natural tendency to vacillate; as a result the 
number of co-operatives in some countries diminishes from 
time to time. It is necessary, therefore, to conduct extensive 
educational work and explain the advantages of co-operation, 
thus helping the peasant to appreciate these advantages 
through personal experience. Life shows that there should be 
no coercion towards the peasant, for he cannot fail to accept 
collectivisation and socialist change upon realising that they 
are in his own interests. 

As regards the patriarchal and feudal structures, the state 
is set on liquidating them and takes decisive steps to abolish 
feudal relations and tribalism. With respect to private capi- 
talist property, the state, taking account of the current situa- 
tion does not intend to abolish it immediately. Article 20 of 
the Constitution of Burma stipulates that the state may per- 
mit such private enterprises, which do not undermine the "so- 
cialist economic system"; and the Constitution of the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen decrees that "the state sup- 
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ports the private national production sector". These princi- 
ples are the legal basis for private economic activity, for at 
the given stage a socialist-oriented state is compelled to permit 
and use private capital to surmount economic backwardness. 
Foreign capital is also used for this purpose (Article 24 of 
the Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Ye- 

me lt while it does permit the activity of local and foreign 
capital a socialist-oriented state keeps it within certain limits. 
Articles of the Constitution saying that private property is 
permitted underline that the private sector should promote 
the development of the national economy (Article 20 of the 
Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen). 
Article 14 of the Syrian Constitution says in reference to pri- 
vate property: "The manner in which it is exploited should 
not be permitted to contradict the interests of the people." 
Article 16 of the Provisional Constitution of Iraq stipulates 
that private property and private enterprise are permitted pro- 
vided they are not used to the detriment of the country's eco- 
nomic development plan. "No one may use his right of pri- 
vate property to the prejudice of the general good," pro- 
claims Article 33 of the Constitution of the People's Republic 
of the Congo. Constitutions also impose certain restrictions 
on foreign capital. The Constitution of the People's Democrat- 
ic Republic of Yemen, for example, permits foreign capital 
investments only to the extent required by the development 
of the national economy and in the forms corresponding to 
the objectives of the national liberation revolution and the 
country's laws (Article 24.) The 1972 Programme of the Con- 
golese Workers' Party sets the task of "gradual, but full liqui- 
dation of foreign capital". 1 

Thus, in addition to nationalisation the state imposes a 
range of restrictions on private capital. Large profits are heav- 
ily taxed. Many socialist-oriented countries prohibit the estab- 
lishment of new private enterprises, barring building organi- 
sations. Laws passed in Guinea in 1964 and 1968 fix the maxi- 
mum number of tradesmen, who can operate in each specific 
district. Commissions for checking up and confiscating illegal- 
ly acquired property have been set up in Guinea, Tanzania 
and the Congo. 


1 Etumba, No. 295, 1973, p. 7. 
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The state controls the activity of private capital. Article 32 
of the Constitution of the People's Republic of the Congo 
reads: "By relying on the state sector of the economy and the 
co-operatives the state exercises general control over the pri- 
vate sector of the economy." 

Private property is also limited by keeping private capital 
out of certain branches of the economy. In the countries of 
Tropical Africa these branches include gold and diamond min- 
ing, finance, credits, railways and air lines, mineral prospect- 
ing and mining, the purchase and export of farm products, 
power engineering and others. Foreign capital has been pu- 
shed out of foreign trade in some countries and private who- 
lesale trade is allowed but only on certain conditions (limita- 
tion of the maximum size of fixed capital; availability of sto- 
rage facilities etc.). 

Private property is also being ousted by narrowing the 
circle of people who are permitted to possess it. In some coun- 
tries, where measures are being taken against the "bourgeoi- 
sification" of the party and state apparatus, civil servans and 
party workers may not engage in private enterprise. All per- 
sons employed in the state sector may not carry on private 
trade (the ban extends to the spouse, too). In some 
countries high-ranking civilian and military officials who 
dispose of the state's funds may not build houses for the 
sake of profit. Under the General Law on Revolution, promul- 
gated in Guinea in 1973, exploiters, owners of transport facili- 
ties, industrial projects and employers may not be given jobs 
in the party and state apparatus. It also prohibits civil servants 
and administrative and party workers to engage in commer- 
cial activity, own enterprises and also to lease houses and re- 
ceive more than one salary. Illegally acquired property is 
subject to confiscation and its owners, who hold official posts 
are dismissed. 

At the same time, the policy of a socialist-oriented state 
towards private national and foreign capital is very complex. 
Restricting and ousting it in general, the state, nevertheless, is 
forced to involve it in the development of certain branches of 
the economy. "It is necessary to make the bourgeoisie partic- 
ipate in the creation of a productive national economy," 1 


1 The Programme ol the National Front Political Organisation at 
the Stage ot the National Liberation Revolution , Second Ed., Aden, 
1972, p. 34 (in Arabic). 
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says the 1972 Programme of the National Liberation Front of 
the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. There are foreign 
firms in Guinea and the People's Republic of the Congo, which 
even enjoy privileges: they arc exempt from certain taxes for 
a period of up to 25 years and are supplied with raw mate- 
rials on preferential terms. In 1974 the Burmese Government 
for the first time allowed private firms to operate in two in- 
dustrics-oil and mining. 

All things considered, the policy of the state with regard 
to private capital calls for a great deal of political flexibility, 
sagacity, skill and a clearly defined class approach. 

Planning is an important component of the state's econom- 
ic function. The socialist-oriented countries adopt long-term 
development plans: three-year plans in the Congo and Benin, 
four-year plans in Burma and Algeria and a five-year plan 
in Tanzania. In these countries planning has not attained the 
level of a developed socialist planning, but it already funda- 
mentally differs from the programming in capitalist and capi- 
talist-oriented countries. 1 

As distinct from the capitalist-oriented countries where the 
plan is regarded as a possible, but by no means an essential 
element of regulating the economy, planning in the socialist- 
oriented states is a key constitutional principle (Article 17 of 
the Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, Article 13 of the 1973 Permanent Constitution of 
Syria). 

Planning is quite realistic in a country following the 
non-capitalist road for it is the state sector and not the 
private one that determines the development of the econo- 
my. Besides, the state actively interferes in the activity 
of private enterprises, sets them assignments, defines the 
type of goods they are to produce and supervises their acti- 
vity. 

Planning and the introduction of measures to secure the 
fulfilment of the plan in the socialist-oriented states rest on 
the creative energy of the people. "As it realises the general 
plan," reads Article 32 of the Congolese Constitution, "the 
state relies on the trade union organisations of workers and 
employees, on the peasant co-operatives and other organisa- 


1 Owing to setbacks in regulating the economy some capitalist- 
oriented countries have given up long-term planning and compile only 
government programmes. 
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tions of the toiling masses." The basic provisions of the plans 
for enterprises are formulated with the participation of work- 
ers, and general state plans are sometimes submitted for 
discussion by the population. 

Finally, unlike the bourgeois countries where planning 
is partial, there is a tendency for structural planning in the so- 
cialist-oriented states. Its purpose is to alter the social system 
as well as to embrace the main aspects of economic activity. 
It follows that although more than 50 countries, which had 
cast off colonial dependence, now have long-term plans, only 
the socialist-oriented states conduct genuine planning. In 
other countries it is merely partial programming of economic 
growth. 

On the other hand, so far planning in the socialist-oriented 
countries is not identical with the planning in socialist coun- 
tries. It has only specific tendencies and does not embrace all 
the main spheres of public life. Many of the plans are not 
comprehensive documents, but constitute an aggregate of di- 
verse projects and are compiled on the basis of geographic or 
branch principles. The search for funds to finance the mea- 
sures envisaged in the plan is often the chief occupation of 
many planning agencies. Finally, planning still largely de- 
pends on the participation of foreign capital. For example, 
the current plan in Tanzania (1973-1978) envisages that 
foreign investments are to account for 33 per cent of its 
fulfilment (a major achievement because her preceding plan 
envisaged that 80 per cent of it would be financed by foreign 
sources). 

The socialist-oriented states acquired a dire heritage from 
the colonial period: almost total illiteracy, national discord, 
oppressed status of women, a terribly short duration of life, 
etc. This accounts for the exceptional importance of the social 
function in them. It reflects the state's efforts to promote edu- 
cation, health protection and social maintenance, to regulate 
production relations and alter the mode of life. In countries, 
where the unequal status of women was prescribed by archaic 
laws and customs, measures to involve them in socio-political 
life, to rectify inequality in the field of marriage, family and 
property relations constitute an important part of this func- 
tion. The state's social function also includes its efforts to 
abolish tribalism, secure the rational distribution of the popu- 
lation and educate the younger generation. Consequently, the 
social function of the state in countries following the non-ca- 
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oitalist path embraces a wide range of public relations and its 
main objective is to create social preconditions for the subse- 
quent transition to socialism. . 

The deepening of the revolution and broadening of socio- 
economic changes ensure the further development of this 
function and strengthen its material prerequisites. The revo- 
lutionary-democratic party and the state continuously swell 
the funds to finance social activity. In January 1972, for in- 
stance, the Executive Committee of TANU decided to modify 
the second five-year plan and double the expenditures 
envisaged in the budget on education and the health ser- 
vice. 

The programmes and constitutions of the spcialist-oriented 
states set forth the basic principles of the state's social activity 
in various spheres of public life. They provide for the aboli- 
tion of illiteracy, as one of the main national duties (the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, Iraq), and say that 
"the system of education and culture is designed to form 
a socialist patriotic Arab generation armed with a scientific 
outlook" (Article 21 of the Provisional Constitution of Syria); 
that it is necessary to create a system of education based on 
socialist morality (Burma); that society should be freed of 
the evil views spread by imperialism, and of diverse gentile 
and tribal survivals (the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen) ; that it is essential to improve living standards in ru- 
ral regions. Articles 27 and 37 of the Constitution of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen say that in the sphere 
of upbringing and education the state attaches particular 
attention to those who thus far had been deprived of this op- 
portunity in view of their social status. All these constitutional 
principles attest to fundamental changes, which occur in the 
nature of the social function of a state when it orientates 
itself on socialist development, and to its new class sub- 
stance. 

At the same time, revolutionary-democracy is inconsistent 
in defining the state's social tasks. Some constitutions say that 
it is the duty of the state to promote religious education and 
preserve the original character of the family, although there 
are countries where women do not enjoy equal family status 
with men. 

Performing its social function in countries following the 
non-capitalist path, the state carries through a range of car- 
dinal measures. One of them is providing employment for 
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the citizens. The new states have inherited unemployment on 
a vast scale from the colonial system (in Algeria, for example, 
it embraced 20 per cent of the population). At present unem- 
ployment has declined sharply, but it still exists. Therefore, 
the state's centralised system of providing employment plays 
an important part in resolving this problem. Businessmen and 
the administration of state-operated enterprises are limited in 
their right to hire personnel; ministries of labour and special 
agencies have a planned system of placing workers and 
employees at enterprises and offices. Jobs are given to those 
who have permits from the labour inspections, employment 
bureaus and other agencies, which register the unemployed 
and place them in jobs. In the People's Republic of the Congo 
organisations of the Congolese Workers' Party have been 
handling all questions of employment since 1972. Unemploy- 
ment is being wiped out also by the introduction of com- 
pulsory labour conscription (for instance, in Algeria it 
covers men, who have reached the age of 19, for a two-year 
period). 

In keeping with constitutions, which qualify work as a 
matter of honour, voluntary and unpaid work of the popula- 
tion on the construction of public projects such as roads, 
bridges, irrigation canals, schools and hospitals has become 
widespread. 

So far distribution according to labour is a programme 
target. This principle is only partially implemented-at state- 
operated enterprises and co-operatives. The state also fixes 
the minimum wage at private enterprises. In 1975, in connec- 
tion with cases of violation of the law by private enterprises 
in Algeria (particularly, unequal remuneration of male and 
female labour), their activity was placed under the control of 
the trade unions. 

It is important to note that in the performance of its social 
function in the field of labour relations the state upholds the 
just demands of the working people in the event of conflicts 
between the employers (foreign firms, in particular) and the 
workers. The state always supports strikers, who demand the 
Africanisation of the personnel, the raising of their wages to 
equal the minimum wage at state enterprises and improve- 
ment of living conditions. 

In its social activity the state pays a great deal of atten- 
tion to promoting public education. This is a matter of vast 
political importance in the socialist-oriented countries and is 
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inseparably bound up with the development of the mental 
outlook of the working sections, with the invigoration of 
their activity in political affairs and with the creation of a 
new intelligentsia from working people. 

At present special significance is attached to the problem 
of abolishing illiteracy. When Asian and African countries 
won state independence, from 65 to 95 per cent of their adult 
population (even 99 per cent in some countries) were illiter- 
ate. The governments of the socialist-oriented countries set up 
commissions to combat illiteracy, train an ever larger num- 
ber of teachers, build schools at a rapid pace and organise a 
system of study courses, including evening classes for adults. 
Gradually the state gains control over the entire system of 
education by nationalising private schools and other privately 
run educational institutions. All schools were nationalised in 
Guinea, the People's Republic of the Congo (1965), Burma 
(1966), Angola (1976) and other countries. Special funds are 
allotted for promoting adult education, and illiteracy-liquida- 
tion courses are set up (for instance, in the People's Democrat- 
ic Republic of Yemen under a law passed in 1973). Commit- 
tees for supervising education at union, regional and district 
levels have been established in Burma in 1972. They are made 
up of representatives of the Burma Socialist Programme Party, 
and of worker and peasant councils. There are also illiteracy- 
liquidation commissions, which were formed in 1972. Al- 
though illiteracy is diminishing it is still considerable: 38 per 
cent in Syria and 30 per cent in Burma (1974). In many coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa the proportion of the illiterate is much 
higher. 

The social security system, the pension scheme, in the first 
place, effectively protect the interests of the working people. 
There are different kinds of pensions: old-age, disability, and 
unemployment. In actual fact the pension system was first 
introduced after winning independence, for during the colo- 
nial rule it covered a very small circle of people. The pension- 
able age (the biggest pension category) has been considerably 
lowered as compared with that of many bourgeois states. Thus 
far, however, pension laws extend only to workers and em- 
ployees of the state sector, reflecting what a socialist-oriented 
state is capable of doing in this field at the present stage. 
Needless to say, the social conditions will continue to improve 
as the economy develops. But already today the new state's 
concern for the working people is yielding good results. As far 
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back as at the 15th Congress of TANU in 1971 it was noted 
that within a decade the life span in Tanzania increased by 
four years. 

An important component of a state's social function m 
the group of Asian and African countries under review are 
efforts to give women equal rights with men. Corresponding 
legislation has been passed in all countries. The law on the 
family adopted in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
in 1974 is a good example. In order to guarantee freedom of 
marriage it lays down that the proposal and acceptance are 
made in the presence of witnesses. The law defines this con- 
dition as an "essential clement of marriage", which is invalid 
if this condition is not observed. The law fixes the marriage- 
able age, grants equal inheritance rights to both sexes, abol- 
ishes the formerly compulsory bride-money and limits condi- 
tions under which a man is allowed to take a second wife 
(chiefly reasons of a medical nature certified by a medical 
board). At the same time, the law retains some features of the 
old order. It proceeds from the assumption that the husband 
is by law the head of the family. The law allows the payment 
of bride-money without making it a compulsory matter; in 
practice this law is interpreted on the basis of the general 
principles of Muslim law and tribal customs. 

In order to effect the transition to socialism it is neces- 
sary to create ideological conditions as well as material and 
social ones. That accounts for the significance of the socialist- 
oriented state's ideological function designed to enhance the 
political awareness of the masses and enlighten and educate 
the population in the spirit of socialism, national equality, 
democracy, peace and friendship between peoples. Owing to 
their very nature, the organs of a popular state are called 
upon actively to propagandise socialist ideology, elucidate the 
state's programme and policy of socialist reorganisation of 
society to the masses. Referring to the Soviet state Lenin em- 
phasised that it draws its strength from the fact that the 
"people know everything, can form an opinion of everything 
and do everything consciously". 1 The heightening conscious- 
ness of the masses strengthens the socialist-oriented state, 
too. 

Political education of the masses is promoted not only by 
a specialised apparatus, but also by entire activity of state 
organs. The masses base their opinion of the state precisely on 
the nature and methods of the activity of these organs. In this 
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connection addresses of heads of different departments to the 
population, regular meetings of state leaders and representa- 
tives of public organisations and the trials of conspirators 
and counter-revolutionaries at open court hearings have a 
major educational impact on the people. Of enormous politi- 
cal significance are mass discussions of the drafts of vital polit- 
ical documents: the Constitution of the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen in 1970 and that of Syria in 1973; three 
successive drafts of the Burmese Constitution in the period 
between 1971 and 1973; programmes and charters of national 
action; the Charter of the National Progressive Front of Syria 
in 1972, and Iraq in 1972-1973; development plans in Tanza- 
nia; and codes of laws in Guinea. Some countries organise 
nation-wide campaigns to propagandise the ideas of scientific 
socialism. 

But in the performance of its ideological function the 
state has to face certain difficulties, stemming among other 
things from the fact that on a number of questions the very 
ideology of some revolutionary democrats is somewhat in- 
consistent and contradictory. 

We have examined the internal functions of a socialist- 
oriented state, which manifest its creative nature as the main 
instrument of the establishment of the material and technical 
basis and the promotion of new social relations. But the state 
operates not only inside a country. It also operates on the 
international scene and its activity in that sphere is the sub- 
stance of its external functions. 

The external functions of a socialist-oriented state are 
aimed at consolidating the political and economic indepen- 
dence in the struggle against imperialism and neocolonial- 
ism and at obtaining international conditions most favou- 
rable for social progress. They also attest to the anti-imperial- 
ist nature of a socialist-oriented state. 

The most important external function of a socialist-orient- 
ed state is that of defending the country against imperialist 
encroachments. This function is established as law in consti- 
tutions adopted lately by the socialist-oriented states. 

The aggressive policy of the imperialist powers is de- 
signed to push the socialist-oriented states off their chosen 
path of development by all means, ranging from subversion 


1 V. I. Lenin, ''Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets", Collected 
Works , Vol. 26, p. 256. 
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inside the country to the organisation of military coups and 
direct armed aggression. Therefore, the defence function of 
a socialist-oriented state is also a most important class func- 
tion of protecting the progressive gains of the people from 
external enemies. 

The defence function includes the efforts of states to act 
collectively or individually in self-defence in the event of an 
attack or threat of an attack on the given state. Examples of 
such efforts are the just struggle of Arab peoples and states 
against Israeli aggression, and the fight of the Angolese peo- 
ple against the intervention by South Africa in 1975. 

Constantly on the alert for the intrigues of the imperialists, 
the peoples of the young states try to co-ordinate their actions 
in the event of aggression. A special commission on defence 
with the object of co-ordinating efforts in this field has been 
set up within the framework of the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAU). Such co-operation is also effected on a bilateral 
basis. 

Another external function of a socialist-oriented state is 
that of working for peace and international security. Article 
26 of the Constitution of Burma reads: "The state consisten- 
tly practises an independent foreign policy, aimed at interna- 
tional peace and friendly relations among nations, and upholds 
the principles of peaceful coexistence of nations." The con- 
tent of this function is the young states' vigorous fight to 
remove the causes giving rise to the threat to international 
peace and security. An inalienable component of this func- 
tion, therefore, is their efforts to bring about the dismantle- 
ment of foreign bases and the withdawal of foreign troops 
from their territories, the establishment of nuclear-free zones, 
the achievement of negotiated settlements of disputes between 
states and their fight against racist and colonial regimes, 
which are a permanent threat to peace. 

The long and determined struggle waged by all socialist- 
oriented states resulted in the dismantling of imperialist mili- 
tary bases on their territories. 

International co-operation is another important external 
function of the socialist-oriented states. They want to promote 
international co-operation with all countries regardless of 
their sodio-political systems and maintain business contacts 
with the imperialist states on the basis of treaties and agree- 
ments, which do not infringe upon their sovereignty. Consis- 
tent with the principle of solidarity of the liberated peoples. 
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the socialist-oriented countries togethei with other Asian, 
African and Latin American states work for peace and inter- 
national security, for the introduction of general democratic 
norms into the sphere of international relations. Countries 
with progressive regimes jointly struggle against imperialist 
aggression and co-ordinate their efforts to stimulate econom- 
ic growth. .... , . . , . 

The widening and consolidation ot ties with the socialist 
countries is a matter of particular importance for the socialist- 
oriented states. Such relations are by no means confined to 
economic co-operation. The socialist-oriented states co-oper- 
ate actively with the USSR and other socialist countries in re- 
solving fundamental international issues. Co-operation of. 
this sort rests on their common concern to preserve peace 
and international security and is based on the profoundly 
democratic principles of international solidarity. The content 
of this activity reflects not only the coincidence of interests 
in the joint struggle against imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism, for peace, freedom and independence of peo- 
ples, but also the common struggle for social progress. The 
Programme of the United National Front Political Organisa- 
tion of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen adopted 
in 1975 says that socialist states are democratic Yemen's nat- 
ural allies with whom the people of Southern Yemen are 
acting in a united front. The co-operation of the socialist- 
oriented countries with the socialist states is one of the most 
important foreign policy conditions of their successful advan- 
ce towards socialism. 

The socialist countries are the natural allies of the so- 
cialist-oriented states. Defining the Soviet Union's attitude 
to the complex processes in the developing countries, 
L. I. Brezhnev noted at the 25th CPSU Congress: "The Soviet 
Union does not interfere in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries and peoples. It is an immutable principle of our Lenin- 
ist foreign policy to respect the sacred right of every peo- 
ple, every country, to choose its own way of development. 
But we do not conceal our views. In the developing coun- 
tries, as everywhere else, we are on the side of the forces of 
progress, democracy and national independence, and regard 
them as friends and comrades in struggle." 1 

1 L I. Brezhnev, Report ot the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks ot the Party in Home and Foreign Policy, Moscow, 
1976, p. 16. 
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3. Forms of State in the Socialist-Oriented Countries 

A state’s form is its organisation and structure examined 
from the point of view of its institutional, territorial and 
functional aspects. It is the unity of three sides: the form of 
government, the form of state structure and the form 
of political (state) regime. The form of government stands 
for the procedure governing the formation of state organs, 
particularly the central ones-hcad of state, parliament and 
government-and their mutual relations. Therefore, in the 
first place it is necessary to distinguish between a monarchy 
and a republic, and then within these two forms-between a 
parliamentary republic and a presidential republic; a parlia- 
mentary monarchy and a dualistic monarchy, etc. In the so- 
cialist-oriented countries there is only a republic, for the mo- 
narchists form of government was promptly abolished as 
incompatible with popular rule (the sultanates of Southern 
Yemen, Zanzibar and others). . 

The state structure reflects a country's national-territorial 
and administrative-territorial division. There are unitary and 
federative states whose composition may include autonomous 
formations. The socialist-oriented states have one or the 
other form of state structure (Guinea, for example, is a uni- 
tary state, the United Republic of Tanzania is a federation, 
the Republic of Iraq is a unitary state with the autonomous 
Iraqi Kurdistan). 

Finally, the political (state) regime determines the basic 
methods of exercising state power. In capitalist countries the 
regimes are bourgeois-democratic (Britain, Italy, France and 
others) and authoritarian, fascist and racialist (South 
Africa, Chile, etc.). The socialist countries have a regime of 
socialist democracy: proletarian or of the whole people (at 
the second stage of the development of a socialist state). The 
regime in the socialist-oriented countries is national-demo- 
cratic. 

The form of any state depends on its nature and is deter- 
mined by its substance. At the same time, the specific fea- 
tures of any concrete form of state stem from the balance of 
class forces and class struggle, which is reflected in the or- 
ganisation of state organs, that is, in the state structure. To 
an extent the form of state may be influenced by geographic 
conditions (for instance, the formation of the United Repub- 
lic of Tanzania composed of continental Tanganyika and the 
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Island of Zanzibar), cultural level and local traditions The 
form of the state largely depends on the method of solving 
the national question (the formation in 19/4 of the autono- 
mous region of Iraqi Kurdistan, for example). 

Although a state's form is derivative, it plays an impor- 
tant role in social development. A state form, which does not 
correspond to its substance, handicaps the state s functions, 
whereas an adequate form enables the state to perform its 
transformative role to the full. Consequently, the creation 
and development of new forms of state is an essential com- 
ponent of the reform of the state with the view to building 

socialism^ t ; me some institutions, inherited from the 

past in a number of socialist-oriented countries, acquire a 
new content as instruments of social change . the institute of 
the president endowed with extensive powers, the institute 
of delegatory legislation, the right to dissolve parliament, ad- 
ministrative control by government-appointed officials (pre- 
fects, governors) over representative bodies elected by the 
population, and so forth. 

The peoples of the socialist-oriented countries reject all 
forms of bourgeois state, including bourgeois democracy. The 
Policy Declaration of the Revolutionary Council of Burma 
states that it rejects bourgeois parliamentarism and will sup- 
port only such a form of democracy, which ensures socialist 
development (Article 14). The Constitution of the Congo, the 
Provisional Constitution of Syria and a number of fundamen- 
tal documents of revolutionary-democratic parties also con- 
tain provisions rejecting forms of bourgeois state. Turning 
down forms of bourgeois state, the peoples of the socialist- 


oriented countries strive to create state structures which pro- 
mote social progress. 

These countries employ two methods to embody the 
forms of state in their constitutions. First, it is done by in- 
cluding special provisions into the constitution (usually in its 
first articles), which contain a general characterisation of the 
state. The constitution not only proclaims that a given state 
is a republic, but also stresses its new social character. The 
Congo is officialy called a people's republic. Southern Yemen 
and Algeria are people's democratic republics. The term "dem- 
ocratic” was officially included into the name of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Madagascar after the 1975 revolution, and 
in 1974 Burma officially proclaimed herself the Socialist Re- 
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public of the Union of Burma. In order to consolidate the 
status of people's republic the 1969 Constitution of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of the Congo stipulated that "the popular form 
of state cannot be the object of revision" (Article 64). The 
new Congolese Constitution adopted in 1973 also provides 
for the defence of the people's gains. 

Second, the constitutions of the socialist-oriented coun- 
tries set up new state organs, establish a special system of re- 
lations between them and proclaim new principles of state 
organisation and political (state) regime. These institutions 
and relations cardinally differ from the ones existing in bour- 
geois and capitalist-oriented states. 

The scientific literature published in socialist countries 
characterises this new form of state as a national-democratic 
form or a national-democratic republic. On the one hand, 
this definition counterposes such a republic to a bourgeois 
republic, including a bourgeois-democratic republic, and, on 
the other, indicates that it differs from Soviet or a people's 
democratic socialist republic. 

A national-democratic republic in different socialist- 
oriented countries has many distinguishing features, but it 
also has a range of common features, reflecting the most es- 
sential aspects of this concept. 

In almost all socialist-oriented countries the organs and 
activity of the ruling revolutionary-democratic party, on the 
one hand, and the organs and activity of the state, on the 
other, are closely connected and in some cases are fused into 
one. This leads to the establishment of organisationally spe- 
cific higher party and state bodies of political authority (re- 
volutionary councils in some countries, for example), to the 
performance of the functions of state bodies by party bodies 
(a case in point are the village organisations of the Demo- 
cratic Party, which have been proclaimed as "local revolu- 
tionary authority" in Guinea), to election of the state s su- 
preme organs by party bodies (for example, the election of 
the Congolese President by a party congress), and, converse- 
ly, to the appointment of higher party bodies by presiden- 
tial decree. 

In many countries this procedure is a temporary one, 
since measures are already being taken to delimit party and 
state activity, but in others it stems from the concept of the 
party's leading role, which, according to the interpretation 
of some revolutionary democrats, means that the party is 
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the political power, while the state is its technical appa- 
ratus. ... . 

The structure, mutual relations and activity of the organs 
of a socialist-oriented state have their specific features. Some 
constitutions (the Constitution of the People's Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen) and legislative acts (the Charter of the 
Wilaya in Algeria of 1969, the Ordinance of the Revolu- 
tionary Council of Burma of March 15, 1972 on the reorga- 
nisation of state apparatus) describe democratic centralism as 
a principle of the organisation and activity of state organs. 
This means that the socialist-oriented countries reject the 
bureaucratic centralism of a bourgeois state. Yet, in contem- 
porary conditions they still lack socialist democratic central- 
ism. The organisation and activity of state organs, their 
mutual relations and state structure in the socialist-oriented 
countries (even if their population is multinational) are char- 
acterised by a predominance of centralistic features. So far 
most of these countries lack a uniform system of elective 
state organs. The principal way of forming them is by ap- 
pointment, with legislative and executive powers being often 
united. 

At present centralism in a socialist-oriented state is used 
to effect social transformations. But in view of the inade- 
quate participation of the working masses in running the 
state, excessive centralism may lead to bureaucracy. There- 
fore, the reform of the state in a number of socialist-oriented 
countries is accompanied by a search for such a correlation 
between centralism and democracy, which would turn them 
into an organic whole. 

A typical feature of the socialist-oriented countries is the 
incomplete system of state bodies and a combination of the 
old and new institutes. In the course of the state reform not 
only do the old state forms acquire a new content, but new 
state bodies come into being : people's assemblies of com- 
munes and wilayas in Algeria, local councils in Syria, Angola, 
and Guinea-Bissau, the Provisional Supreme People's Coun- 
cil in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, the Peo- 
ple s Council in Syria, the National People's assemblies in 
Guinea-Bissau and the Republic of Cape Verde, collegial pres- 
idency (the Presidential Council in the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen), highest permanent bodies of supreme rep- 
resentation-state councils in Burma and Guinea-Bissau and 
permanent committees in Guinea and the People's Demo- 
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cratic Republic of Yemen. However, a number of socialist- 
oriented countries lack a complete system of representative 
bodies - from central to local. 1 

A national-democratic state regime has taken shape in 
the socialist-oriented countries. Its basic features will be ex- 
amined later in the book, but now it is important to under- 
line that it is no longer an exploitative bourgeois-democratic 
regime, and not yet a socialist democratic regime. It charac- 
terises the implementation of state power in the interests of 
the bloc of class forces under the guidance of a revolutionary- 
democratic party. 

Besides depriving a part of the exploiters of political 
rights (the right to be elected to representative bodies in some 
countries, to hold leading party or government posts and 
sometimes any party or government posts, etc.) a national- 
democratic regime envisages certain privileges for the work- 
ing people. In Syria, for example, workers, peasants, artisans, 
people in the low income bracket (up to £S 15,000) have 50 
per cent of the seats in the People's Council and 60 per cent 
of the seats in the local councils. 2 Identical privileges are 
provided in Algeria in forming representative organs of 
communes and the National People's Assembly. In spite of 
certain inaccuracies in defining people, who belong to the ca- 
tegories of workers and peasants, in the legislation of these 
countries (as a result, exploiters are sometimes elected to the 
councils), in spite of the fact that the norms of priority repre- 
sentation are also applied to the urban petty bourgeoisie, 
the establishment of such a system of representation re- 
flects the new features of the state regime in the socialist- 
oriented countries. 

These fundamental features characterising the form of 
the state manifest themselves in different ways in individual 
countries. This leads to the appearance of various forms of 


1 The People's National Assembly and the People's councils set 
up in the Congo in accordance with the 1973 Constitution were dis- 
solved in April 1977 by the Military committee of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Congolese Workers' Party which provisionally con- 
centrated state power in its own hands. 

2 During the 1973 elections to the People's Assembly in Syria 186 
seats were contested by 1,656 candidates of whom 659 were represen- 
tatives of workers, peasants and artisans (contesting 95 seats) 
and 997 of other sections of the population (contesting the remaining 
seats). 
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government. Sometimes they outwardly resemble bourgeois 
presidential republics, but are not in effect. These forms have 
another content and, therefore, they are other forms. Besides, 
the very system of relations between state bodies in the so- 
cialist-oriented countries differs considerably from that in 
bourgeois presidential republics, such as in the United States, 
the Philippines and Brazil, for example. 

Bourgeois constitutional law draws a line between pres- 
idential and parliamentary republics, but this cannot be 
applied to socialist-oriented countries, which have their own 
specific forms of government. In Guinea-Bissau, Burma 
and the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen all higher 
organs of the state (State Council and the Council of State 
Commissioners in Guinea-Bissau, the Presidential Council, 
Permanent Committee of the Supreme People's Council and 
the Cabinet in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
Council of State, President, Council of Ministers, supreme 
judicial body, supreme body of the procurator's office, state 
committee of the working people's inspection in Burma) are 
elected by the supreme representative body, the People’s As- 
sembly, and are fully accountable to it. 

In the majority of other countries the government is 
formed by the president, who often heads it in the capacity 
of prime minister. But as distinct from bourgeois presidential 
republic the parliament has the right to express non-confi- 
dence in the government, individual ministers and under cer- 
tain conditions in the prime minister, too (Syria, the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Republic of Yemen). The parliament exam- 
ines and approves the government's programme of action. 
Moreover, in some countries (Guinea) the president is res- 
ponsible to parliament for the general policy of his cabinet, 
while the president, on the other hand, has the right to dis- 
solve parliament. All these provisions are alien to a bour- 
geois presidential republic of the classical type. They create 
new relations between state bodies and, consequently, a new 
form of government. 

It should be noted, nevertheless, that features of the de- 
parting old (the right to dissolve parliament, for instance) 
and of the emerging new (for example, the responsibility 
of all state bodies, including the president, to a people's as- 
sembly) combine in this new form. 

A larger degree of centralisation is characteristic of an- 
other form of government. Usually, it is a provisional 
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form, which appears immediately after a revolutionary take- 
over and exists until the adoption of the constitution and the 
election (or formation by delegation of representatives by 
public and party organisations) of the higher representative 
body. Sometimes this form lasts for a long period of time 
due to various circumstances (in Burma up to 1974, in Alge- 
ria from 1965 to 1977 and in Ethiopia since 1974). Under 
such a form of government the basic competences of the head 
of state, the legislative body and the supreme organ of state 
administration are as a rule united in a single body-the re- 
volutionary council (the Provisional Military Administrative 
Council in Ethiopia, the Revolutionary Command Council in 
Iraq). At first a revolutionary council usually consists only 
of the military (Algeria) or the military enjoy an overwhelm- 
ing majority in it (Burma). Subsequently, however, it comes 
to include civilians, who sometimes gain the majority. The 
inclusion in the revolutionary council of representatives of 
different sections of the population strengthens the social 
base of this organ of power. In turn, such a reorganisation 
consolidates the bloc of patriotic forces. 

The chairman of a revolutionary council enjoys certain 
powers of the head of state (in some countries he is regard- 
ed as president) and also holds the post of prime minister. 
Some of the ministers are responsible to him, and the govern- 
ment as a whole is responsible to the revolutionary council. 
A large part of the ministers are members of the revolu- 
tionary council or, in any case, hold key posts in the govern- 
ment. 

Certain features of all these forms of state are connect- 
ed with the processes of the establishment of national state- 
hood. In the course of development these forms are improv- 
ed, and new institutions and relations between state bodies 
and, consequently, new forms of state come into existence. 


CONSTITUTION— 

THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF 
THE SOCIALIST-ORIENTED 
STATE 


1. The Constitution and State Development 

Although the terms "constitution" and "fundamental 
law" date back to the slave-owning and feudal societies, the 
first constitutions appeared as a result of the bourgeoisie's 
struggle against feudalism and the consolidation of the bour- 
geois order. Bourgeois ideologues, who aspired to political 
power, demanded the adoption of a fundamental law that 
would curtail the arbitrary feudal rule, wipe out absolutism 
and eliminate feudal law, the law of the privileged. Funda- 
mental laws were adopted in different countries following the 
victory of bourgeois revolutions, and gave rise to new social 
relations of a higher order than feudal relations. 

Yet bourgeois constitutions, even those which were adopt- 
ed at the time when the bourgeoisie still played an histori- 
cally progressive role, had a clearly defined class character. 
They legalised Negro slavery in the USA (Constitution of 
1787), introduced property qualifications depriving the work- 
ing people of franchise and dividing citizens into politically 
active and politically passive categories, depending on the size 
of their property (in France the working people were "pas- 
sive" citizens and as such were disfranchised), and kept alive 
the feudal survivals in the political system (the monarchy in 
Britain, Germany, Japan and a number of other countries). 

In the course of a long struggle the working people 
achieved a certain democratisation of bourgeois constitutions. 
They were revised to include articles authorising universal 
suffrage, guaranteeing the social rights of citizens and re- 
stricting the competence of the upper house of parliament. 
Nevertheless, today, too, bourgeois constitutions legalise the 
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dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. Either openly or covertly they 
consolidate the fundamental principles of the capitalist sys- 
tem of the economy and, in the first place, the domination 
of private ownership of the means of production. Formally 
proclaiming the equality of all people before the law, 
they in effect legalise exploitation of man by man, the 
class privileges of some people and the lack of rights of 
others. 

Proclaiming rights and freedoms they encompass them 
with numerous amendments, and even if they do contain 
certain democratic norms they afford neither material nor 
political nor adequate legal guarantees to back them up. The 
working people lack the material means to exercise the rights 
proclaimed in the constitution. Political power is in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie; repressive measures, even in violation 
of the operating laws, are taken against the working peo- 
ple, particularly during periods of aggravation of the class 
struggle. 

The socialist-oriented countries reject the principles of 
bourgeois constitutionalism and studying the experience of 
the socialist countries search for new forms of constitu- 
tional legislation. 

The constitution of a state, including a state which has 
set itself the aim of building a socialist society, plays a very 
important role. Its political significance is that it legislatively 
consolidates the foundations of society's socio-economic struc- 
ture and political organisation from positions that are ad- 
vantageous and acceptable to the ruling class or classes. To 
an extent it regulates the foundation of the social system, the 
state structure; the system of state bodies is built in con- 
formity with the constitution, which also consolidates the 
legal status of the individual. Quite often constitutions des- 
ignate a state's foreign-policy principles and contain im- 
portant programmatic principles. 

A constitution is of considerable juridical significance. 
It is the fundamental law of a state and has supreme jurid- 
ical power. All other legislative acts passed by the state, 
the activity of state organs and social organisations must be 
consistent with the constitution. This also applies to party 
organisations guiding the building of a new society. This 
conclusion was drawn after the Great October Socialist Re- 
volution in Russia. In its decisions the Eighth Congress of 
the RCP(B), which met in 1919, pointed out that "the party 
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must implement its decisions through the Soviet organs with- 
in the framework of the Soviet Constitution". 1 

Finally, a constitution has a tremendous ideological im- 
pact upon society's intellectual and cultural life, because it 
expresses in concentrated form the ideology of the ruling 
classes, i.e., an ideology predominant in a given society. The 
constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries set forth the 
basic tasks of society and the state: the building of social- 
ism, abolition of exploitation and enhancement of the role 
of the working class in society (Algeria 1976, Angola 1975, 
Madagascar 1975, Mozambique 1975, etc.). Progressive con- 
stitutions are instruments of peace and friendship of peoples. 
All this profoundly influences ideological activity in the so- 
cialist-oriented countries. 

A constitution derives its structure from the fact that 
it is a fundamental law governing the activity of special 
nature. The constitutions of socialist-oriented nations usual- 
ly have a preamble, which sets forth the conditions under 
which the given state was formed, gives brief account of the 
stages of its development, designates the basic aims of the 
state and determines foreign-policy principles. 

As distinct from bourgeois constitutions, the fundamen- 
tal laws of the socialist-oriented countries give prominence to 
the norms of society's socio-political structure and politic- 
al organisation. They fix the various forms of ownership 
(state, co-operative and others) of the means of production, 
define the role of the various structures in a country's econo- 
my and describe the class structure of society'. Many con- 
stitutions speak about the role played by the working people 
in public and political life, about the co-operation of small 
producers and about the state's social policy. They directly 
and openly define the character of state rule as the rule of 
the alliance of society's labouring forces and stipulate that 
the "state safeguards the interests of the working people 
whose strength is based on peasants and workers" (the Con- 
stitution of the Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma 
Article 9). 

A characteristic structural feature of the constitutions of 
the socialist-oriented countries is that they determine, and 
thus institu tionalise, the role played by the revolutionary- 

The CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions ot Congresses, Conter- 
ences and CC Plenary Meetings, Part I, Moscow, 1954, pp. 446-47 (in 
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democratic party. There are constitutions, which not only fix 
the pattern of relations between the party and state organs 
and social organisations, but also determine the procedure 
governing the formation of party bodies (Tanzania). 

Lastly, constitutions attach considerable importance to 
regulating the legal status of citizens. The constitutions 
of the socialist-oriented countries define both the fundamen- 
tal rights and the duties of citizens and in this respect they 
go beyond the limited nature of bourgeois constitutions. 
Among the rights of citizens an important place is occupied 
by social rights and the proclamation of rights is combined 
with the establishment of specific guarantees. 

In this way the constitutions of the socialist-oriented 
states consolidate the gains made along the path of progres- 
sive development and also regulate all the main aspects of 
social and state activity. In terms of their substance and 
structure they are not only the constitutions of states (bour- 
geois constitutions mainly confine themselves to the estab- 
lishment of the pattern of relations between state bodies), 
but also of political systems, and, taking some of their pro- 
visions into account, they are also very important program- 
me documents. 

In this connection it should be recalled that in some 
countries an important constitutional role is also played 
by the policy documents of the revolutionary-democratic 
parties and governments (the 1975 Charter of the Malagasy 
Socialist Revolution; the 1976 National Charter of Algeria; 
and the Programme of 1976 of the National Democratic 
Revolution in Ethiopia). 


2. Procedure for Drafting and Adopting a Constitution 

The rise of a socialist-oriented state is always accompanied 
by crucial constitutional changes. One of the first acts of a 
new state is to abolish the old constitution (Burma, Benin) 
or the former constitutional colonial legislation (Tanzania, 
Guinea). 

As it nullifies the preceding constitution, people's rule 
proclaims various acts of constitutional importance. In Bur- 
ma it was the Policy Declaration of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil (1962); in Algeria (up to 1976) it was a short, of six ar- 
ticles, Ordonnance of the Revolutionary Council of July 10, 
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1965; Tanzania had an Interim Constitution of 1965; Iraq 
has a Provisional Constitution of 1970; Benin has a Proclama- 
tion of 1972 and other acts promulgated by the National 
Council of the Revolution the Republic of Cape Verde has 
a Statute of the Provisional Political Structure of the Repub- 
lic adopted by its Constituent National Assembly on July 4, 
1975; other countries have constitutions (Guinea in 1958, 
Guinea-Bissau in 1973, etc.). 

The enactments of revolutionary councils and also pro- 
visional constitutions are replaced by more stable political 
documents as the targets set forth in them are attained. In 
1970 the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen adopted a 
Constitution, in 1973 Syria adopted a Permanent Constitu- 
tion, which replaced the Provisional Constitution of 1969. In 
1974 Burma and in 1976 Algeria adopted new constitutions. 
The adoption of provisional constitutions instead of declara- 
tions and the replacement of the former with permanent 
constitutions attested to the consolidation of legality, 
which is consistent with the task of building a new 
society. 

Different countries have different procedures governing 
the drafting and adopting of constitutions. In some bour- 
geois states constitutions are adopted by specially elected 
constituent assemblies or by higher representative bodies ex- 
ercising the functions of such assemblies. Insofar as this pro- 
cedure enables the progressive forces represented in a bour- 
geois parliament to exert certain influence on the content 
of the constitution, all-out efforts are made in capitalist 
countries either to depreciate the role of the representative 
^ body or altogether do without it during the drafting and 

adopting of the constitution. For this purpose constitutions 
are octroied (for instance, by mother countries to former 
colonies), formulated and adopted by an organ formed with- 
out the participation of the electors (the 1949 Constitution 
of the Federal Republic of Germany) or drawn up by a con- 
sultative body, which is partially elected by Parliament and 
partially appointed by the government (1958 French Con- 
stitution). 

As a measure to prevent the draft of a constitution from 
being discussed not only by the citizens but also by parlia- 
ment, it is submitted to popular vote (referendum). Approval 
by a majority of the electorate is regarded as the final stage 
of the adoption of the constitution. 
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At first glance this looks like a democratic procedure. In 
effect however, a referendum in bourgeois countries is often 
used as a means to attain anti-democratic objectives. The 
voters can neither discuss the draft nor propose any amend- 
ments in the course of the referendum; all they can is either 
to approve or reject the draft in its entirety. Without prelim- 
inary discussion, including in parliament, the voters can 
hardly find their bearings in a document as complex as a 
constitution. Besides, the bourgeois mass media exert a tre- 
mendous influence on the voters. As a result, even the most 
reactionary constitutions are sometimes approved by refe- 
rendum in bourgeois countries, (for instance, in Greece in 
1968 under the conditions of the country s military dictator- 
ship). 

In the socialist countries the people and their represen- 
tatives in the higher organs of state power play a most ac- 
tive part at all stages of the drafting and adoption of con- 
stitution. A draft of the constitution is framed by a special 
commission set up by the higher representative organ. This 
procedure has been used in a number of socialist-oriented 
countries. In 1972 the People's Council in Syria set up a 
commission charged with drafting a new constitution, which 
completed its work in 1973. Such a commission was estab- 
lished by the Central Committee of the Burma Socialist Pro- 
gramme Party in Burma in September 1971, which at the 
time did not have a higher representative organ. It included 
97 representatives from party and state organs, social orga- 
nisations and representatives of the various nationalities in- 
habiting the country. A composition of this kind ensures the 
participation of broad sections of the population as early as 
the initial stages of the framing of the draft. In some coun- 
tries legal experts are included in the commissions and in 
others they are appointed as commission experts by decision 
of the higher representative organ. 

All work connected with preparing draft constitutions 
in the socialist-oriented countries is guided by the central 
bodies of the revolutionary-democratic party. The decision 
to frame a new Constitution of Burma was adopted at the 
First Congress of the Burma Socialist Programme Party in 
1971. The final draft was approved by the party at its con- 
gress in October 1973. The 1973 draft Constitution of 
Guinea-Bissau was drawn up under the guidance of the 
African Party for the Independence of Guinea and Cape 
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Verde (PAIGC) and then approved by the supreme party 
organ (Supreme Council of Struggle) prior to its submis- 
sion to the National People's Assembly; the draft of the 
1973 Congolese Constitution was studied by the Central 
Committee of the Congolese Workers' Party prior to its 
submission to popular vote and then approved by the party 
congress. 

In socialist countries the discussion of the draft of the 
constitution by a representative organ and also by broad 
sections of the working people is an important element of 
the framing of the constitution. A nation-wide discussion of 
a draft constitution usually lasts several months. Thus the 
draft of the 1977 Constitution of the USSR was discussed 
four months. In the course of discussion people submit 
amendments and additions that are taken into consideration 
by the constitutional commission and the highest representa- 
tive organ prior to the final approval of the text. In the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, for example, 55 articles of the 
draft of the 1968 Constitution were modified following a na- 
tion-wide discussion (in the USSR 110 articles were modi- 
fied). In this way it is possible to draw most extensively on 
the collective experience of the people and reflect its will in 
the country's fundamental law to the greatest possible de- 
gree. 

In the socialist-oriented countries the population studied 
the latest constitutions prior to their approval. In the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Republic of Yemen, for example, the final 
draft of the Constitution of August 1, 1970 was submitted 
to a nation-wide discussion, which lasted over three months. 
Under the guidance of the chairman of the constitutional 
commission alone 27 meetings were held in Aden and in all 
six of the country's provinces. As a result, about 40 impor- 
tant amendments were made in the draft. In its resolution 
of November 17, 1970 the Leadership of the National Libe- 
ration Front pointed out that it "approved the Constitution 
with the modifications introduced by the popular masses 
in the course of the discussion of its draft". In Burma, be- 
ginning with the autumn of 1971, members of the constitu- 
tional commission, which was divided into 15 working groups, 
discussed the basic principles of the future Burmese cons- 
titution with the population. The first draft was published in 
April 1972. The second and the third (final) drafts were 
drawn up in 1973 on the basis of a nation-wide discussion. 
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Over seven million people studied the first draft and on the 
basis of their suggestions four articles were deleted from the 
first draft and 14 articles added. 1 

There is no doubt that consultations with the population 
on the basic items of the draft make it possible to take into 
account the interests fo the population more fully. But this 
fact, however, does not preclude a nation-wide discussion of 
the final text of the draft. 

In the socialist countries the draft constitution after a 
nation-wide discussion is submitted to the higher represen- 
tative organ fulfilling the functions of a constituent assemb- 
ly where it is discussed and put to vote. At the same time, 
this organ examines the amendments proposed in the course 
of the nation-wide discussion. In some countries the adop- 
tion of the constitution ends with voting in the higher re- 
presentative organ, in others the constitution is put to po- 
pular vote (as was the case in the GDR in 1968, and in Bul- 
garia in 1971). Such a referendum is conducted after a na- 
tion-wide discussion and this means that in the socialist and 
socialist-oriented countries it pursues a totally different pur- 
pose than in capitalist countries: the electorate is once again 
summoned to express their approval or disapproval of a 
draft, which has been drawn up with their direct participa- 
tion. 

The socialist-oriented countries have diverse methods of 
adopting the constitution. Earlier we mentioned that the 
National Liberation Front of the People's Democratic Repub- 
lic of Yemen approved the country's constitution in 1970, 
which was the concluding stage of the adoption of the con- 
stitution. The 1969 Provisional Constitution of Syria, which 
was approved by the Leadership of the Arab Socialist Renais- 
sance Party, was also adopted in this way. The Constitution 
of the People's Republic of the Congo was adopted on De- 
cember 31, 1969 at the Congress of the Congolese Workers' 
Party. The draft of the new Constitution of the People's Re- 
public of the Congo was endorsed by the Second Extraordi- 
nary Congress of the Congolese Workers' Party in 1972 and 
received its final approval at a referendum on June 24, 1973. 
The 1973 Constitution of Syria and the 1974 Constitution 
of Burma were also adopted by a referendum. The Constitu- 
tion of Guinea-Bissau was adopted by the National People's 


1 See The Guardian , May 26, 1973. 
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Assembly in 1973, and the Provisional Constitutional 
Document of the Republic of Cape Verde by the National 
People's Assembly in 1975. In some countries constitu- 
tional acts were proclaimed by revolutionary councils and 
councils of revolutionary command (Iraq). 

Life shows that the methods of adopting constitutions im- 
prove as political stability increases. In many countries the 
first constitutional acts were passed by revolutionary coun- 
cils formed after the revolution. Provisional constitutions 
were adopted by permanent organs or party leadership 
(Syria). Permanent constitutions are adopted with the parti- 
cipation of the population; they are debated in parliament 
and put to popular vote. All these facts show that the 
process of drawing up and adopting constitutions in the 
socialist-oriented states is becoming more and more demo- 
cratic. 

There is also an established procedure for amending the 
constitutions. It is not necessary to elect a special constituent 
assembly and amendments may be introduced at a regular 
session of parliament (People's or National Assembly). But 
in contrast to the procedure for modifying ordinary laws, 
constitutional amendments may be adopted only by a qualified 
majority (usually two-thirds of the parliament, three-quarters 
in case of Syria). This provision is set forth in Article 132 
of the Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen and in Article 149 of the Permanent Constitution of 
Syria. In Syria an amendment is considered finally adopted 
upon approval by the President of the Republic. There is also 
another procedure for amending the constitution. In keeping 
with Article 91 of the 1973 Constitution of the People's Re- 
public of the Congo the initiative in amending the constitu- 
tion belongs to the Central Committee of the Congolese 
Workers' Party and the law authorising the changes enters 
into force upon approval by the party congress and referen- 
dum. The Preamble and main articles of the Burmese Con- 
stitution may be amended only by means of a referendum, 
while other articles by a qualified majority (three-quarters) of 
the People's Assembly. Prior to the establishment of the 
People s Assembly in Syria modifications of the Provisional 
Constitution were made under the guidance of the leader- 
ship of the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party (Article 73). 
For instance. Article 61 was amended at a sitting of the 
leadership on May 31, 1972. In Iraq constitutional amend- 
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mpnts are adopted by a two-thirds majority of the Revolu- 
Sw Command Connell (Ankle 63). Such modifications, 
necessitated among other things by the formation of the 
Council of Ministers, were made in 1973. The establishment 
of a precise procedure for amending the constitution is con- 
sistent with the tasks of consolidating revolutionary-demo- 

cratic law. # u 

The procedure for amending the constitution diners sub- 
stantially from the procedure for abolishing the constitution. 
The question of abolishing the constitution comes up often 
enough during the reform of the state with the view to build- 
ing socialism. The socialist-oriented countries employ two 
methods-the ordinary and extraordinary-for abolishing con- 
stitutions. The first is the adoption of a new constitution after 
which the old constitution ceases to operate. The extraordi- 
nary procedure is employed when the struggle between di- 
verse political forces becomes particularly intensive. When 
this is done the old constitution is replaced by provisional 
enactments, which sometimes remain in force for several 
years prior to the adoption of a new constitution. In 1965 
the Revolutionary Council, which was established in Alge- 
ria, in effect abolished the 1963 Constitution, and in 1968 
the National Council of the Revolution in the Congo abol- 
ished the country's 1963 Constitution. 

If carried out in pursuance of anti-democratic objectives 
the abolition of the constitution impedes non-capitalist de- 
velopment. On the other hand, if this happens as a result of 
the growing influence of the more progressive forces, the 
necessary judicial foundations are laid for deepening social 
change. In this case a new constitution, which consolidates 
the new gains of the people and becomes the legal basis for 
further development, is shortly adopted (in the People's Re- 
public of the Congo, for example). 


3. The Essence and Content of Constitutions 
in the Socialist-Oriented Countries 

Lenin wrote that the essence of a constitution expresses 
the actual relation of forces in the class struggle. 1 


1 See V. I. Lenin, "How the SR's Sum up the Revolution”, Col- 
lected Works. Vol. 15, p. 336. 
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The constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries lay 
down a balance of forces under which state power is wrenched 
from the hands of the reactionary classes-the feudal lords, 
the proimperialist bourgeoisie and the tribal nobility-and 
transferred into the hands of a wide bloc of democratic forces, 
which oppose feudalism and imperialism and favour the 
non-capitalist path of development. These are specific, na- 
tional-democratic constitutions; that is how, for instance, the 
Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
is characterised in its Preamble. 

The constitutions of a number of socialist-oriented coun- 
tries have a range of features, which distinguish them from 
bourgeois constitutions, on the one hand, and from the so- 
cialist-type constitutions, on the other, such as; 

1. Consolidation of a system of the economy, which can 
ensure the country's non-capitalist development and later the 
transition to socialism. The main elements of this system are: 
the decisive role of public forms of economy, particularly 
the state sector; rejection of the principle of inviolability of 
private property; partial nationalisation of foreign property 
and the property of the local bourgeoisie; resolute abolition 
of feudal relations; curtailment of exploitation; gradual co- 
operation of small producers and planned economic develop- 
ment. 

Of course, not all states following the non-capitalist path 
have constitutions, which lay down these principles in identi- 
cal forms and in adequate detail. These questions are set forth 
in detail in the constitutions of Burma, the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen and the People's Republic of the 
Congo, in lesser detail in the Provisional Constitution of Iraq, 
and almost nothing is said about them in the Constitution 
of Guinea adopted in 1958, prior to the beginning of funda- 
mental social transformations. There is no mention of so- 
cio-economic changes in the brief Constitutional Ordonnance 
of Algeria of 1965. It should be noted, however, that the 
introduction of socio-economic measures is envisaged not only 
in constitutions, but also in a number of other acts of con- 
stitutional significance and in ordinary legislation. Besides, 
questions connected with the limitation of private property, 
establishment of a state sector of the economy and the in- 
troduction of planning are resolved by state bodies in their 
routine work, by means of revolutionary creativity of the 
masses. On the other hand, the inclusion of the correspond- 
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ing provisions into the text of the constitution is a matter of 
considerable importance because it strengthens the judicial 
foundations of socio-economic change. 

2. Consolidation of the political rule of the democratic 
bloc of all anti-feudal, anti-imperialist, progressive (at a given 
stage of the revolution) and patriotic forces. We have al- 
ready examined the corresponding provisions directly de- 
fining the class character of the state in the constitutions of 
the socialist-oriented countries. It remains to be said here 
that these constitutions disclose the social substance of the 
concept of a people and speak of the labouring forces of the 
people. Therein lies the basic distinction between these and 
bourgeois constitutions, in which the term "power of the peo- 
ple" is used as a cover for the dictatorship of the bourgeoi- 
sie. 

3. Constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries are 
constitutions of peace and friendship of peoples. They pro- 
claim the state's peaceful foreign policy on the international 
scene and establish the equality of citizens whatever their 
race, nationality or tribe, and outlaw discrimination inside 
the country. The peoples and statesmen of these countries 
struggle on the international arena for the unity of the op- 
pressed peoples, for an alliance of all nations fighting against 
imperialism and neocolonialism. But while calling for the 
unity of the fighting nations, some revolutionary democrats 
do not always attach primary importance to the question of 
class differentiation with the exploiters and class unification 
of the working people. In some cases there are manifesta- 
tions of nationalism. There are constitutions, which speak of 
social solidarity in society, although in effect class contradic- 
tions exist in it. As anti-capitalist tasks move to the fore- 
front some aspects of internationalism come to be reflected 
in the constitutions. 

4. Guarantees of the rights and freedoms of citizens. So 
far it is still a question of incomplete guarantees due to ob- 
jective reasons, including the existence of private ownership 
of the means of production and the participation of the non- 
working strata in government. Guarantees of the rights of 
citizens strengthen as economic development goes on, full 
state power is concentrated in the hands of the working peo- 
ple and legislation (with which juridical guarantees are con- 
nected) is perfected. A comparison of the first constitutional 
documents with the currently operating constitutions of Bur- 
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ma, Syria, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, the 
Congo and other countries bears this out. 

the stability of a constitution is one of its salient features. 
As they ensure this stability, the progressive forces strive to 
safeguard the gains of the people from encroachments by 
reaction, on the one hand, and from their being revised by 
those representatives of the exploiters, who participate in 
the patriotic bloc at a given stage of the revolution, on the 
other. 

At the same time, the stability of the constitution in a 
country advancing along the non-capitalist path does not 
preclude, but, on the contrary, presupposes its development, 
and the basis, the initial judicial foundation of this devel- 
opment is its most progressive norms consolidating the gains 
of the people. Thus, in contrast to bourgeois countries, where 
the stability of the constitutions expresses the desire of the 
exploiters to perpetuate the bourgeois order, in the socialist- 
oriented countries it stands for the consolidation of the peo- 
ple's gains and at the same time for the introduction of neces- 
sary modifications to keep the constitution abreast with the 
development of the revolution. 
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CHAPTER III 


A SOCIALIST -ORIENTED STATE 
AND DEMOCRACY 


1. Basic Features of Democracy in a 
Socialist-Oriented State 

The concept "democracy" has always been the object of 
a most acute ideological struggle in the course of the long 
period of development of the human society. The exploiters, 
particularly the bourgeoisie, interpret democracy from ab- 
stract positions as democracy in general. Scientific socialism 
rejects such an approach to democracy in a class society. In 
a society with antagonistic classes there can only be a class 
democracy. "There is no freedom in general, just as there 
is no democracy in general. This is a class concept," under- 
lined the CC CPSU Report to the 24th Party Congress. 1 

In class-antagonistic society there is democracy only for 
the ruling classes. For instance, in Athens, the most demo- 
cratic slave-owning city-state of the ancient world, only free 
people, and even then not all of them, were permitted to par- 
ticipate in people's assemblies. In a feudal society not only 
the serfs, but also the emergent bourgeoisie were deprived of 
equal rights with the feudal lords. The bourgeoisie, which 
came to power, formally proclaimed the equality of all citi- 
zens. Bourgeois democracy marked a considerable step for- 
ward in social development. In the long run the bourgeoisie 
supplanted all former privileges with just one, that of the 
moneybags. "Up to now," Lenin wrote in 1919, "freedom and 
democracy have meant freedom and democracy for the pro- 
pertied classes and only crumbs from their table for the pro- 
pertyless." 2 Bourgeois democracy is merely one of the forms 

1 24th Congress of the CPSU. p. 99. 

2 V. I. Lenin, "First All-Russia Congress on Adult Education", 
Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 356. 
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of the economic and political domination of the bourgeoisie, 
of its class dictatorship enforced by more flexible methods. 

A socialist-oriented state has no use for bourgeois democ- 
racy because it expresses the interests of the exploiting mi- 
nority. This is mentioned in the Preamble of the Constitution 
of Burma. The Preamble of the Provisional Constitution of 
Syria of 1969 states that "rejection of parliamentarism does 
not signify a transition to dictatorial, individual, bureau- 
cratic or military forms of rule, but is a transition to a wider 
and deeper democracy-people's democracy". This sort of de- 
mocracy is characterised in the Preamble as an "ideal form, 
which guarantees the masses the possibility of exercising their 
rights and fulfilling their duties with the view to attaining 
the aims of the revolution". The Preamble of the Permanent 
Constitution of Syria of 1973 also describes people's de- 
mocracy as an ideal form. 

Provisions on the need to promote democracy are con- 
tained in the constitutions of the People's Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen and Burma. The Arusha Declaration of 
TANU underscores the very close links between democracy 
and the tasks of socialist construction. It states: "There can- 
not be true socialism without democracy." 

Thus, it is clearly understood in the socialist-oriented 
states that the building of a new society, which is the cause 
of the broadest masses, calls for the development of democ- 
racy. However, the essence of democracy and the forms 
of implementing it depend on specific conditions obtaining 
in the given country. These conditions reflect the level of 
what has been achieved, the actual balance of class forces 
and a number of other objective and subjective factors. 

Bourgeois scholars consider bourgeois parliamentarism 
and the pluralism of the political parties functioning in the 
country as a criterion of democracy and say that the de- 
veloping countries are displaying a trend to set up less 
democratic systems and that the socialist-oriented countries are 
totalitarian and anti-democratic. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that lately even bourgeois political scholars have start- 
ed to move away from their former positions. Now some of 
them acknowledge that plurality of parties is an inadequate 
criterion of democracy and that there can be democracy in 
a one-party system. Nevertheless, they, too, continue to in- 
sist that in countries, which have liberated themselves from 
colonial dependence, democracy should develop along the 
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road of creating a multiparty system. Only then will they 
agree to recognise it as true democracy. Furthermore, they 
regard as democratic only those one-party states, which are 
advancing along the capitalist road. All these facts manifest 
the class position of bourgeois authors. 

Of late, however, they are compelled to admit that at- 
tempts to impose Western democratic patterns on the de- 
veloping countries are encountering difficulties. But they at- 
tribute this to the low level of economic development in these 
countries, lack of ideological preconditions and the existence 
of tribal traditions. And while conceding that Western con- 
stitutionalism is unsuitable for the developing countries to- 
day, they hope that in future they will accept it. 

Democracy in the socialist-oriented countries is develop- 
ing along a different path, which leads to a democracy of 
the highest type, namely, socialist democracy. 

Socialist democracy is the highest form of democracy, it 
is true democracy for the majority of the population, for the 
broadest sections of the working people. Economically, it is 
based on the public ownership of the means of production. 
In the socialist countries suffrage is truly universal, direct 
and equal. All citizens irrespective of sex, nationality and 
race enjoy equal rights in the political, economic and cultural 
fields. Socialist democracy ensures the rights of citizens with 
material guarantees. For example, in socialist society the right 
to work is not merely proclaimed, it is legislatively sanc- 
tioned and effectively secured by the abolition of unemploy- 
ment, absence of crises in production, etc. Therein lies the 
basic difference between socialist democracy and bourgeois 
democracy. 

One of the basic programme targets of the socialist-orient- 
ed countries is the achievement of socialist democracy. The 
Preamble of the Constitution of Burma speaks of socialist 
democracy as the aim of the entire Burmese people. There- 
fore, the term "people's democracy" used in the constitutions 
of some countries does not imply a socialist form of democ- 
racy characteristic of the socialist countries in Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe. In the socialist-oriented countries it is 
still only that stage of democracy, which exists in a revolu- 
tionary-democratic dictatorship. Usually it is called national 
democracy. The basic shortcoming of bourgeois democracy 
has been overcome at this stage, for national democracy is 
no longer a democracy for the minority of the people; it is a 
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democracy for the overwhelming majority, and, consequently, 
it is closer to socialist democracy. 

Resting on the coincidence of interests of various social 
forces, national democracy is by no means above class. It is 
a class democracy and that accounts for the fact that the 
various members of the democratic bloc approach it from 
their specific positions. The working people regard it as a 
stage for the transition to the highest, socialist form of class 
democracy. On their part the exploiters seek to make use of 
the incomplete nature of national democracy in order to re- 
verse this movement. But the balance of class forces in a 
socialist-oriented state is such that contrary to the wishes of 
the non-working part of the democratic bloc, national dem- 
ocracy as a whole is used in the interests of social progress. 

An important distinctive feature of democracy in the so- 
cialist-oriented countries is that its political and social as- 
pects are inseparably linked. In contrast to bourgeois concep- 
tions, which absolutise certain external forms of political de- 
mocracy and ignore its social exploitative substance, coun- 
tries, which are developing along the non-capitalist path, stress 
the need to combine revolution with democracy and use de- 
mocracy as a means for solving social problems. True, in 
these countries democracy is frequently identified with ab- 
stract conceptions of justice and social solidarity in spite of 
the fact that they are societies with inherent class contradic- 
tions (provisions on justice and social solidarity are also to 
be found in the constitutions of some countries). Emphasis 
is usually laid on the unconditional primacy of the interests 
of society and the state instead of on the tasks of combining 
the interests of the society, the state, the collective and the 
individual. As a rule, the leaders of revolutionary democracy 
assess democracy in terms of its substance and not its form. 
They perceive a connection between dictatorship which is 
exercised in the interests of the people and democracy, and 
are far from counterposing the one to the other. 

While bourgeois ideologues want to reduce the problems 
of democracy to elections, parliamentarism and division of 
power, the revolutionary democrats are set on democratising 
not only state institutions, but also the entire socio-political 
system, including the methods employed by parties, trade 
unions, co-operative societies and other social organisations. 
To this end they set the cask of making democratisation di- 
rectly connected with the enhanced activity of the masses. 
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In a capitalist society even a curtailed formal bourgeois 
democracy embraces only the narrow sphere of political re- 
lations and completely bypasses the sphere of production re- 
lations. 

Meanwhile, national democracy has already started to 
transcend the sphere of pure politics and is coming to em- 
brace the sphere of production relations. Following the ex- 
ample of socialist countries, workers' councils, revolutionary 
councils, production committees and assemblies of working 
people, which are fully or partially elected by the working 
people, are set up at various enterprises (Algeria, Burma, 
Guinea, the Congo). In line with the ordinances which were 
adopted in the Congo on May 18, 1973 on the proposal of 
the trade unions, triple administrations consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the state, the trade unions and members of the 
party cell have been established at state and mixed enterprises 
and economic management bodies. These representatives 
make up the direction committee of an enterprise, the parity 
commission on recruitment and promotion, the permanent 
production committee, a production control committee and 
the comradely court. The director of an enterprise is re- 
sponsible to the direction committee and the latter to the 
general meeting. 1 

In keeping with the ordinance "On Socialist Manage- 
ment of Enterprises" of November 16, 1971, 2 the election of 
working people's assemblies at Algerian enterprises and fac- 
tory shops was launched in 1974 and completed in 1975. They 
have their representatives in the five standing committees 
(the directorate appoints 50 per cent of their membership) 
and in the administrative council of an enterprise. 

Elected boards run the affairs of co-operatives; in some 
countries the general rule is that small peasants should make 
up the overwhelming majority of the board members. All 
these organs participate not only in solving questions con- 
nected with living conditions and public services (to which 
the activity of production councils at some enterprises in a 
number of bourgeois countries is limited), but also directly 
participate in the management of production, including the 


1 See Bulletin quotidien de V Agence congolaise d' information, 
Brazzaville, June 2, 1973. 

2 See Journal oificiel de la Republique Algerienne, No. 101, De- 
cember 13, 1971, p. 1350. 
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drafting and adoption of plans and programmes of enter- 
prises. Emulation is spreading in the socialist-oriented coun- 
tries; organisations of innovators are springing up and a 
movement for economising on funds and raw and other ma- 
terials is gathering momentum. The first socialist labour teams 
have been formed in some of them. Workers taking part in 
the self-help movement voluntarily and without remuneration 
build roads, schools and hospitals. All these forms of activ- 
ity show that the masses are becoming involved in econom- 
ic management. 

But these are only the first steps. The organs through 
which the working people participate in economic manage- 
ment, which have been set up in many socialist-oriented coun- 
tries, are still in their experimental stage, and there are 
countries where they do not exist at all. Their terms of ref- 
erence are still too vague. The job ahead, therefore, is to 
work out the most effective forms of combining democracy 
and centralism in economic management. These forms must 
correspond to the demands of modern production, which 
presuppose adequate centralisation, and be consistent with 
the nature of social ownership of the means of production 
directly connected with democratic methods of management. 

The democratisation of the entire socio-political system 
in the socialist-oriented countries, as we already know, hinges 
on the participation of the masses in building a new society 
and is an objectively essential process. On the other hand, 
however, it is clear that in a transitional state, where social 
progress is achieved in the course of a class struggle, the 
advanced forces cannot permit the revolutionary national 
liberation movement to jeopardise the achievement of their 
social aims for the sake of abstract concepts of formal de- 
mocracy. In the struggle for true, all-embracing democracy 
the popular rule can and sometimes (particularly in the pe- 
riod of the exacerbation of the class struggle) does curtail 
the rights of the reactionary sections of the population. 

But restrictions of democracy, dictated by revolutionary 
considerations, are justified only when they have a strictly 
defined class nature and are directed against the enemies of 
non-capitalist development without embracing those social 
strata and political organisations, which comprise a reliable 
foundation for socialist trends. 

A national-democratic regime has a number of specific 
features. The most important of them are : the bloc of all pro- 
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gressive forces, the national front as the basis of national de- 
mocracy; structural unification, integration of the various sec- 
tions of the political organisation of society; the leading role 
of the revolutionary-democratic party in the society and the 
state; special interrelations between centralism and democ- 
racy. 

It has been mentioned earlier that the establishment of 
a united front of all progressive forces is occasioned by the 
unity of interest of different classes and social sections in- 
volved in the realisation of general democratic and national 
tasks. The national front emerges in the course of the strug- 
gle for independence and reflects the balance of class forces 
at that time. Class forces regroup as anti-capitalist tasks 
acquire priority in the course of subsequent development. A 
certain part of the non-working social strata breaks away 
from the democratic bloc and even becomes hostile to it. But 
the objective foundation for the national front continues to 
exist at this stage, too, insofar as general democratic and 
national tasks still await their fulfilment. Moreover, the na- 
tional front consolidates itself as it fulfils its social tasks. It 
gets rid of its temporary and unstable fellow-travellers and 
musters forces favouring further progress. 

At a specific stage of development, however, the national 
front becomes inadequate as an alliance of classes and social 
strata so that the need arises to give it a concrete organisa- 
tional form. The socialist-oriented countries solve this problem 
each in its own way. 

In some of them (with a one-party system) mass ruling 
parties have the features of a national front (Guinea, Guinea- 
Bissau and Tanzania). On the other hand, in countries, where 
after winning independence there were several parties with 
long-standing traditions of involvement in political affairs, 
adequate unity of action of all parties favouring socialist- 
orientation was initially achieved by their representation in 
the government and other state bodies although the leading 
role in them was played by a single revolutionary-democratic 
party (Syria, Iraq). Currently new forms are appearing in 
them. An organisation of the national front is set up and its 
common programme is worked out on the basis of an agree- 
ment between political parties. For example, the National Pro- 
gressive Front of Syria established in March 1972 includes 
the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party, the Communist Party 
of Syria, the Arab Socialist Union and a number of small par- 
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ties. The Front has set up its leading organ consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all parties: nine from the Arab Socialist Re- 
naissance Party and two from each of the other parties it 
unites. The Front's head is the President of the Republic (he 
is also General Secretary of the Arab Socialist Renaissance 
Party). The Front has branches in the governorates (prov- 
inces). The members of the Front have approved its Rules and 
its Charter, which is in fact its programme. The Front has 
designated as its basic objectives: liberation of the Israeli- 
occupied Arab territories, consolidation of the national unity 
of the people, elaboration of five-year development plans, 
strengthening of the state sector and promotion of the co- 
operative movement. The National Progressive Front, states 
its Charter, will fight against US-led imperialism and make 
every effort to expand co-operation with the socialist coun- 
tries. 

In the elections to local councils of the governorates on 
May 3 and 4, 1972 the National Progressive Front of Syria 
had common list of candidates. 

A decision on the need to establish a national front was 
taken at a Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Congolese Workers' Party in September 1972 1 . An important 
role in the formation of this front was played by the First 
National Conference of Democratic and Patriotic Forces, 
which took place in July and August 1972. The Programme 
of the Congolese Workers' Party adopted in 1972 speaks of 
the need to unite all democratic organisations and social sec- 
tions in an anti-imperialist front. For this purpose regular na- 
tional conferences will be convened at which there will be an 
"exchange of views of the main issues of party, state and rev- 
olutionary development". 2 

A National Progressive Front was also formed in Iraq in 
1973. It includes the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party (Baath 
Party), the Iraqi Communist Party and several other progres- 
sive organisations. The Arab Socialist Renaissance Party has 
eight representatives out of 16 (and the post of chairman) in 
the Higher Committee of the Front and the Communist Party 
has three representatives, three seats are reserved for the 
Kurds and one each for representatives of the Independent 
Democrats and Progressive Republicans. 

1 See Bulletin quotidien de VAgence congolaise d' information, 
Brazzaville, September 23, 1972, pp. 3-4. 

2 Etumba, No. 295, 1973, p. 6. 
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The solution of problems related to social progress calls 
for the participation of all patriotic forces of a nation. There- 
fore, if a party of the working class is barred from this ac- 
tivity this merely weakens the national bloc. 

The close cohesion of parties, social organisations and the 
state in some countries is an important feature of national de- 
mocracy. It is not a question of the unity of society's political 
organisation, which took shape in the course of development 
and is typical of developed socialism due to the absence of 
antagonistic classes, but of a fusion of various components of 
society's political organisation in the course of non-capitalist 
development. In a number of countries party, state and so- 
cial organisations are regarded as elements of a single me- 
chanism in which the party is the organisation of political 
authority and the state is the administrative apparatus of the 
revolutionary-democratic party, and social organisations are 
its components inasmuch as members of youth, women's and 
other organisations are automatically members of the party. 
The Constitution of Tanzania, for example, emphasises that all 
political activity in the country is conducted under the party's 
aegis. This accounts for a certain level of centralisation not 
only of the state structure, which was mentioned above in 
connection with the forms of state, but of the entire political 
organisation of society. 

This character of the system of national democracy springs 
from the theoretical conceptions of the revolutionary democ- 
rats. Perhaps, this is most clearly reflected in a document 
drawn up by a special commission, which has been set up in 
Tanzania with the view to studying the problems of democra- 
cy in a country with a one-party system. Noting that it is nec- 
essary to "destroy the distinction, which exists at present 
between the institutions of the party and those of the 
government", the document says: "The distinction between 
government and party has never been understood by the peo- 
ple. For the ordinary man uninterested in constitutional theory, 
TANU is the government and the government is TANU." 1 

On the other hand, the need to delimit the functions of the 
ruling party, the state and social organisations is now ripen- 
ing in a number of socialist-oriented countries. 


1 The United Republic of Tanzania, Report of the Presidential 
Commission on the Establishment of a Democratic and Party State 
Dar-es-Salaam, 1965, p. 16. 
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An important feature of national democracy is the guiding 
role played by revolutionary-democratic parties. This principle 
is legally secured in the constitutions and programmes of some 
socialist-oriented countries (Article 5 of the Constitution of 
Guinea-Bissau, Article 8 of the Permanent Constitution of Sy- 
ria Article 7 of the Constitution of the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, Article 3 of the Congolese Constitution, 
etc) The Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen says in part that "the National Liberation Front guides 
the political activity of the masses and mass public organisa- 
tions on the basis of scientific socialism, setting itself the aim 
of advancing society towards the final completion of the 
national-democratic revolution following the non-capitalist 
road". Article 11 of the Burmese Constitution stipulates: "The 
Burma Socialist Programme Party is the sole leading political 
party." 

In those socialist-oriented countries, which as yet have 
neither provisional nor permanent constitutions, the 
leading role of the party is mentioned in other documents. 

In any event the leading role in the system of national 
democracy in all socialist-oriented countries is in fact played 
by revolutionary-democratic parties (with the exception of 
Ethiopia, the only country where such a party has not yet 
been formed). True, in Tanzania such guidance was divided 
between TANU, which exercised it on the basic, mainland part 
of the country, and the Afro-Shirazi Party, which exercised it 
on the Island of Zanzibar. But in 1977 these two homoge- 
neous revolutionary democratic parties merged into a single 
ruling Revolutionary Party. 

The increasing participation of the working people in 
administering society and determining state policy is another 
important aspect of national democracy. It stems from the 
very nature of national democracy as a type of authority, 
which reflects the interests of the broad masses. Under popu- 
lar rule the working people, i.e., the majority of a country's 
population, take part in defining state policy. Accordingly, 
Article 35 of the Constitution of the People's Republic of the 
Congo states that the working masses are the decisive force 
of society and the state. 

The role played by the working people in the system 
of national-democracy likewise originates from the fact that 
none but the people are capable of building a new society. 
Living, creative socialism is the cause of the masses, for 
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as Lenin used to say only the millions can build this so- 
ciety. 1 

The various forms of the masses' decisive participation in 
social and state administration attain full and all-round devel- 
opment only under socialism, particularly in an advanced 
socialist society where the exploiter classes have been abol- 
ished. So far the working people in the socialist-oriented 
countries do not play a decisive role in running the state; 
their participation in it is often inadequate, even insignificant. 
Quite frequently the ruling revolutionary democracy tries to 
carry through measures promoting the interests of the mas- 
ses from above and without their participation. But the grow- 
ing role of the masses in social and state affairs is a charac- 
teristic feature of the system of national democracy, in spite 
of the difficulties attending the development of the socialist- 
oriented countries and sometimes even the existence of op- 
posing tendencies. 

The participation of the masses is characterised by di- 
versity of forms, including the law-established representa- 
tion of the workers and peasants in the elected bodies of 
state authority, party committees, boards of co-operative so- 
cieties and administrative bodies of enterprises. The working 
people also widely participate in socio-economic reforms. 
In Algeria, for instance, in keeping with the law on the agra- 
rian reform, the lists of people whose land is subject to con- 
fiscation must be approved at open public meetings. No less 
important, however, are the activity of the masses "from be- 
low" and the introduction of social measures without official 
authorisation. In Algeria the self-management sector came 
into being as a result of the initiative of the masses; working 
people set up management committees at the enterprises and 
farms that were abandoned by French colonialists and Al- 
gerian traitors. It was only later, in 1963, that this form ac- 
quired its legislative foundation. The form of workers' self- 
management discovered by the working people subsequently 
embraced other branches of the economy. In conformity with 
the 1971 law on socialist management of enterprises, work- 
ing people's assemblies elected for a three-year term have 
been set up at all state-operated enterprises. 


1 See V. I. Lenin, "Second All-Russia Trade Union Congress", 
Collected Works , Vol. 28, p. 426. 
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An effective form of involvement of the working masses 
in governing the society and the state is the broad participa- 
tion of the population in discussing basic political acts de- 
termining the country's development (constitutions, program- 
mes) and also diverse problems of state, economic and cul- 
tural development at meetings and conferences of social or- 
ganisations. Recommendations and proposals, submitted at 
these conferences, are taken into consideration by party and 
state bodies in their practical activity. 

We have already mentioned such forms of the working 
people's direct participation in state affairs as the self-help 
movement, labour contributions of the population (Guinea) 
and social committees for the development of the com- 
munes (Tanzania). In some countries there are people's 
and civil defence committees, civilian militia, people's vol- 
unteer corps and workers' detachments at industrial enter- 
prises and peasants' squads in co-operative farms to safe- 
guard the gains of the people. Experience has given rise to 
other forms of participation of the population in social and 
state affairs, and these forms will develop and improve as 
social transformation becomes more profound. 

Democratic centralism is a key organisational and polit- 
ical principle in a socialist society. Under socialism it per- 
meates all spheres of human activity, playing a decisive role 
in the relations between state organs, the activity of social 
organisations, economic management, in the methods of re- 
solving the national question, etc. 

Democratic centralism is an indivisible unity of two aspects 
or beginnings : broad democracy and essential centralism. 
The first springs from the popular nature of government, 
from the fact that the building of a new society is the cause 
of the masses themselves. Since the creative energy of the 
working people should be utilised in democratic forms, the 
participation of the masses in social and state administration 
is directly connected with the development of democracy. 
On the other hand, the building of a new society determines 
the other aspect of this principle, a certain centralisation of 
leadership. "Only large-scale, planned construction," Lenin 
noted, which aims at evenly utilising economic and busi- 
ness values, deserves to be called socialist." 1 


! v * ** Lenin, ''Speech to Chairmen of Gubernia Soviets", Collected 
Works , Vol. 28, p. 36. 
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Firstly, democratic centralism signifies electivity of all 
leading bodies of the party and social organisations, the basic 
organs of the state (head of state, higher and local represen- 
tative bodies, etc.); secondly, periodical reports of these 
bodies to their constituents and higher bodies; thirdly, strict 
discipline and self-discipline and subordination of the 
minority to the majority in the elected bodies; fourth- 
ly, the obligatoriness of decisions of the higher organs 
of the party, the state and social organisations for lower 
bodies. 

The principle of democratic centralism is mentioned in 
the constitutions (Article 11 of the Constitution of the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Republic of Yemen, Article 102 of the Con- 
stitution of Madagascar) and legislations of some socialist- 
oriented countries and stipulated in the rules of a number 
of revolutionary-democratic parties (Guinea, the Congo and 
others). The essence of this principle is disclosed in the Bur- 
mese Constitution, particularly in Articles 14 and 29. At the 
present stage, however, this principle has not been devel- 
oped to the full in the socialist-oriented countries where 
many organs of the party and social organisations are ap- 
pointed and the nomination of delegates is practised. Only 
in a few countries, including Algeria, Burma and Guinea- 
Bissau the political foundation of the state (the system of 
representative bodies) is formed by means of elections. As 
a result of the curtailment of the principle of electivity a part 
of the party and state apparatus and the leadership of the 
social organisations can go out of control of the masses. 
That is why a great deal of attention is being paid to pro- 
moting the principle of electivity in the socialist-oriented 
countries. The elections of higher and local party and state 
bodies, which have been held in recent years in a number 
of countries (Algeria, Burma, Syria), are proof of this. As 
a transitional stage leading to the creation of elective local 
representative bodies their members are at present delegated 
by state bodies and various social organisations. 

So far such a feature of democratic centralism as account- 
ability has been inadequately developed. In the socialist- 
oriented countries the ruling parties and some social orga- 
nisations (peasants' unions, youth organisations and trade 
unions, for example) convene congresses, and their central 
organs report on their activity. The leaders of many coun- 
tries often address the population and make nation-wide 
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tours. At the same time, the meetings and elections of local 
party organisations are not held at regular intervals; it has 
not become an established practice for deputies of higher 
and local representative bodies (in those countries where 
such bodies have been formed) to report to the population; 
and such a form of a deputy's accountability to his constit- 
uents as their right to recall him has so far been estab- 
lished only in Angola, the Congo, Burma, the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen and Guinea-Bissau. 

Neither have the other aspects of democratic centralism 
been developed to the full. Strict discipline and self-disci- 
pline are loosened by ideological differences within the rul- 
ing party and state bodies arising from the heterogeneous 
social composition of the party, social organisations and the 
state apparatus. Inasmuch as the latter are infiltrated by 
proponents of bourgeois views, careerists and turncoats these 
differences often precipitate an acute struggle in the leading 
bodies. Under the conditions of a certain personalisation of 
power the principle of the subordination of the minority 
to the majority is not fully implemented, and the obliga- 
tory nature of the decisions of the higher bodies for the 
lower sometimes rests on the centralisation of the 
leadership rather than on the consciousness of like-minded 
people. 


2. Parties and Social Organisations 
in a Socialist-Oriented State 

A socialist-oriented state has either a one-party or a mul- 
tiparty system. For example, up to 1964 several parties were 
allowed to function in Algeria and Burma, two parties exist- 
ed in Tanzania prior to the adoption of the special 1963 act 
and in Guinea prior to their merger in 1958, three parties 
existed in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen until 
their unification in 1975, etc. Now the majority of the so- 
cialist-oriented countries have a one-party system established 
under the constitution or specially adopted legisla- 
tion. The usual explanation is that revolutionary-democratic 
parties equally represent the interests of all the sections 
of the people. In some Arab states all parties were banned 
for a period of time. This, according to the leaders of these 
states, was to have enhanced the unity of the society and 
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helped surmount inter-party differences. Eventually revo- 
lutionary-democratic parties were established in these 
countries. 

Syria has several parties, which in 1972 united in the 
National Progressive Front. These parties (including Com- 
munists) have their representatives in the higher organ of 
state power, the People's Council, consisting of representa- 
tives delegated by various political parties and social organi- 
sations, and also in the government. Iraq also has a multi- 
party system embracing the Arab Socialist Renaissance 
Party, the Communist Party and the Democratic Party of 
Kurdistan, which have their representatives in the state 
bodies. 

The formation of one or another party system depends 
on the specific conditions obtaining in each country. In coun- 
tries, where there had been no other parties except a revolu- 
tionary-democratic party and also where there was a merger 
of different parties, the one-party system is an historically 
predetermined fact, a natural result of the specific conditions 
in a given country. Changes in conditions may lead to chan- 
ges in society's party structure. 

Progressive forces in countries where a one-party system 
has been introduced from above, by means of the adoption 
of special laws have a different view of this circumstance. 
The decisive criterion in this respect should always be the 
interests of the working people, and whether or not one or 
another party system promotes revolutionary change. In- 
asmuch as the ruling revolutionary-democratic parties ex- 
press the interests of broad sections of the population and 
lead the country along the path of social progress, all demo- 
cratic forces, including the Communists, support measures 
that are taken in the interests of the working people. From 
this point of view the prohibition of proimperialist parties 
and feudalists parties, representing the interests of the re- 
action, is an expression of social justice and, therefore, con- 
sistent with the principles of democracy for the people. In- 
variably, the main thing is whose interests the parties ex- 
press and whether they promote or inhibit social progress. 
By itself, the existence of a one-party or a multiparty sys- 
tem, as has already been noted, is not a criterion of de- 
mocracy. 

There are many reasons why a revolutionary-democratic 
party plays a leading role in the specific conditions of a 
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country developing along the non-capitalist road. The prin- 
cipal reason is its status in society as the vanguard of di- 
verse, including petty-bourgeois, strata united in their com- 
mon endeavour to create conditions for the subsequent tran- 
sition to socialism. 

Socially, revolutionary-democratic parties are as yet not 
parties of the working class, society's most advanced class, 
the less so because the working class in many socialist-orient- 
ed countries is still in the process of formation and is in- 
adequately equipped with a Marxist-Leninist world outlook. 
But under the specific conditions of non-capitalist develop- 
ment these parties can be the vanguard of various working 
strata. Article 7 of the Constitution of the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen stipulates that the "union of dem- 
ocratic forces of the people is organisationally embodied 
in the National Front Political Organisation". 

At the initial stages of non-capitalist development the 
ranks of the revolutionary-democratic parties, their member- 
ship can include representatives of non-working sections of 
the population. Among other things, this leads to hetero- 
geneity of the party's social structure and at times to incon 
sistency in its social policy. True, in some countries (Guinea, 
for example) under the party rules exploiter elements may 
not hold leading posts, and in others there are norms which 
close the door to party membership to all exploiters. These 
norms, however, are not always fully observed. Yet it should 
be noted, that while accenting representatives of all the pro- 
gressive sections of the population to membership, revolu- 
tionary-democratic parties orient themselves mainly on the 
working people. This trend is reflected in the constitutional 
provisions on the alliance of the toiling sections (although 
not always scientifically interpreted), in party rules and in 
procedure governing the admittance of new members. The 
Arusha Declaration of TANU says that above all the party 
should accept workers and peasants to membership; the 
1972 Rules of the Congolese Workers' Party stipulate that 
the party "draws its strength from the masses of workers, 
peasants and soldiers and revolutionary intellectuals" (Ar- 
ticle 3). Quite often revolutionary democrats regard the 
peasantry as the party's main social base, but gradually they 
are coming to recognise the historical role of the working 
class. Mention of this is made in the Rules of the Congolese 
Workers' Party (1972), in the documents adopted by the 
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First Congress of the Burma Socialist Programme Party 
(1971) and the Unifying Congress of the United National 
Front Political Organisation of the People's Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen (1975). 

Furthermore, a revolutionary-democratic party plays a 
guiding role because it adopts certain basic premises of the 
truly scientific theory of social development-scientific so- 
cialism-and strives to master this teaching. The theoretical 
foundation underlying the activity of the Congolese Work- 
ers' Party is Marxism-Leninism (Rules, Article 3). 

True enough, in the ideology of revolutionary-democrat- 
ic parties the principles of scientific socialism sometimes 
intertwine in a most fantastic manner with the views of com- 
munal socialism and petty-bourgeois theories and, in indi- 
vidual countries, with religious teachings. But a revolution- 
ary-democratic party strives to give a progressive interpre- 
tation of all these non-Marxist theories and attaches increas- 
ing significance to scientific socialism in its ideological and 
practical activity. In the course of the past years some 
parties and leaders of a number of socialist-oriented states 
declared that their ideology rests on scientific socialism, on 
Marxism-Leninism Angola, Benin, Mozambique, the Congo). 
In this connection revolutionary democrats criticised the 
thesis on the multiplicity of types of scientific so- 
cialism. 

Another factor, which enables a revolutionary-democratic 
party to play a guiding role, is the form of its organisation. 
Being the higher form of organisation of the alliance of 
various sections of the people, the party under the condi- 
tions of non-capitalist development, naturally, guides the 
other detachments of this alliance, namely, the social orga- 
nisations, which unite representatives of diverse social strata 
along professional, age and other lines. 

In some countries, which had liberated themselves 
from colonial dependence, the army is regarded as the best 
organised social force. And sometimes this is offered as a 
reason for the establishment of military governments. In 
actual fact a revolutionary-democratic party in a socialist- 
oriented state is not only the advanced, but also the best or- 
ganised detachment of the alliance of all progressive forces. 
That is why even in countries, which had military govern- 
ments at the outset, power subsequently passed into the hands 
of the party. 
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A revolutionary-democratic party exercises its guidance 
in a diversity of forms, including the elaboration of the po- 
litical course and political directives determining the nature 
and activity of state bodies and social organisations, party 
control, promotion and recommendation of loyal and capable 
people for work in state bodies and social organisations, etc. 
Sometimes these forms reflect the party's specific role under 
the conditions of the integral system of national democracy: 
appointment of certain organs of the party and social orga- 
nisations, fulfilment by party bodies of state tasks, and so 
forth. 

In many socialist-oriented countries steps are being taken 
to strengthen the party's guiding role and improve forms and 
methods of leadership. Revolutionary democrats are search- 
ing in various directions for a solution to these problems. 
One of the most important is the formation of a vanguard 
party. "A vanguard party," it is written down in the Pro- 
gramme of the National Liberation Front of the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, "is the sole guarantee of 
guidance of the revolution and the attainment of provisional 
and long-term objectives." 1 The unifying congress of the 
three parties in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
in 1975 set the task of building a vanguard party within 
three years. But there are countries where this task is still 
in the process of being given priority (Guinea-Bissau). 

Judging by developments in some countries (Ghana up 
to 1966 and Mali up to 1968) the automatic inclusion of 
members of social organisations into the party and the ef- 
forts to create a party of the "whole people", while class 
antagonisms continue to exist do not strengthen the party, 
but, on the contrary, weaken its fighting capacity. Hence, 
the growing conviction in some countries that a revolution- 
ary-democratic party ought to be a mass party, but one 
which should have a definite social base and accept only 
individual members (the Congo, Burma). In Burma a mass 
party was created by enlarging the original narrow "cadre" 
party (it included only members of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, some leaders of the former Union Party and the Chair- 
men of the Councils of State of the Shans and Karens. 2 In 


1 The Programme of the National Front Political Organisation , 
Aden, 1972, p. 39 (in Arabic). 

2 In 1973 the Burma Socialist Programme Party already had 
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other countries a vanguard party can be formed in a dif- 
ferent manner-in the process of the emergence within the 
framework of a mass party of a vanguard organisation con- 
sisting of its most advanced members and the subsequent 
growth of this vanguard organisation. 

Furthermore, a revolutionary-democratic party strength- 
ens its guiding role by perfecting its relations with the state 
bodies and social organisations and by tackling only funda- 
mental issues, thus freeing party bodies of the need to deal 
with questions of secondary importance and performing func- 
tions, which are alien to the party. These tasks were set, for 
example, at the congresses of the Burma Socialist Pro- 
gramme Party and the Congolese Workers' Party, at the na- 
tional conferences of TANU and regional conferences of the 
Syrian Arab Socialist Renaissance Party. 

It is also important that correct relations are established 
between a revolutionary-democratic party and social organi- 
sations. In its decisions a national conference of patriotic 
and democratic forces of the Congo which was held in 1972 
emphasised that mass organisations are the driving belts in 
the system of national democracy. The party must guide 
their work, but not by injunction: it must use democratic 
methods, taking into consideration the experience of the mas- 
ses themselves. 1 

In order to be able to enhance its guiding role a revolu- 
tionary-democratic party has to become a party of revolu- 
tionary action. Its membership should include only those 
people, who energetically work in industry, social organi- 
sations and the ideological sphere and thus actively partici- 
pate in the building of a new society. The personal contri- 
bution of each member to the fulfilment of the tasks set by 
the party makes the latter efficient and promotes its prestige 
among the broad sections of the population. 

A regime of national democracy presupposes extensive 
growth of social organisations, those uniting the working 
sections of the population in the first place. The main social 
organisations in the socialist-oriented countries are trade 
unions, unions of young people, co-operative societies, wo- 


"96,701 fullfledged members, 374,724 candidate members and 883,919 
party's friends" (see The Guardian , April 9, 1973, p. 1). 

1 See Bulletin quotidien de VAgence congolaise d' information, 
Brazzaville, August 7, 1972, p. 2. 
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men's and other mass associations. Besides, there are many 
voluntary social organisations, including such important ones 
as vigilance committees, civil defence committees and peo- 
ple's volunteer squads. 

All these organisations are a powerful instrument pro- 
moting the activity and initiative of the masses in all spheres 
of social, state, economic and cultural life. Article 49 of the 
1973 Syrian Constitution stipulates that social organisations 
actively participate in the work of state bodies with the view 
to building socialist society and protecting people's rule; 
planning and guiding the socialist economy; solving every- 
day problems bearing on the life of their members (work- 
ing conditions, health protection, culture, etc.); promoting 
scientific and technical progress and improving production 
methods; and ensuring people's control over the state ap- 
paratus. They draw broad sections of the population into 
the revolutionary process of transforming society. 

Social organisations in a socialist-oriented state operate 
under the guidance of the revolutionary-democratic party. 
But very often the party's links with the wide sections of 
the population, which are united in these organisations, have 
distinct forms. In some countries the leaders of social orga- 
nisations are appointed by party bodies (Tanzania), in others 
the social organisations themselves are set up by presiden- 
tial decree (for instance, the Algerian-Soviet Friendship So- 
ciety established in 1971), and their heads are appointed by 
state bodies. 

The trade unions are the socio-economic organisations 
of the working class in the socialist-oriented countries; 
in Burma their functions are performed by workers' 
councils. 

The role played by the trade unions in the socialist- 
oriented countries differs basically from that of their coun- 
terparts in bourgeois countries. They support the people's 
rule, vigorously contribute to state development, co-operate 
with party and state bodies in carrying through socio-eco- 
nomic changes, participate in production planning and draw 
workers and employees into the management of state-oper- 
ated enterprises. The trade unions protect the interests of 
factory and office workers, they play a prominent role in 
deciding how the part of the profits, which is assigned for 
the social and cultural needs of the workers' collective, 
should be spent, display concern for raising the skill of the 
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workers, supervise the observance of labour legislation by 
the management, take steps to improve cultural and leisure 
facilities for the working people and to abolish illiteracy. 
There are countries where trade unions play an important 
role in policy-making and production management. The 
above-mentioned ordinances of 1973 on the introduction of 
a triple administration at Congolese enterprises were adopt- 
ed on the basis of proposals put forward by the Fourth Con- 
gress of Trade Unions (April 23-29, 1973) in a special reso- 
lution calling for the democratisation of the administration 
at state enterprises. 1 

Since there are private enterprises, including foreign 
firms, in the socialist-oriented countries it is the task of the 
trade unions to fight against ruthless exploitation. With this 
end in view they organise strikes at foreign-owned enter- 
prises and the state supports the strikers' demands. 

In Algeria and other countries there are national peas- 
ants' unions. But in Syria, for example, they embrace a mere 
10 per cent of the peasants. 

Youth organisations in the socialist-oriented countries 
are regarded either as an integral part of the party 
(Guinea) or as non-affiliated organisations, which are 
closely connected with the party and operate under its guid- 
ance (the Congo, Burma). They educate the young people 
in the spirit of the struggle for the non-capitalist path of 
development and for socialist ideals. 

According to the new Rules of the Congolese Socialist 
Youth Union, adopted at its Second Congress in 1973, the 
Union is a form of organising the youth movement under the 
guidance of the Congolese Workers' Party and that it ought 
to be an integral part of the working-class movement and 
fight for the victory of socialism. The Union is described as 
the party's reserve from which it draws the necessary ca- 
dres. 2 In 1975 the Union had nearly 10,000 members. 

As assistants of revolutionary-democratic parties, the 
youth unions take part in state and economic development. 
Taking full advantage of their right they participate in the 
discussion of matters connected with the operation of enter- 
prises, co-operatives, offices and educational establishments. 
Helping the revolutionary-democratic parties in training re- 
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1 See Etumba, No. 290, 1973. 

2 Ibid. 
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serves of young cadres, they promote their own representa- 
tives to positions in state and economic organisations. 

In some socialist-oriented countries youth unions face 
special tasks related to the efforts to abolish illiteracy, eman- 
cipate women, introduce a new mode of life, promote the 
self-help movement, etc. The creative activity of the young 
people finds its embodiment also in the establishment of 
other volunteer organisations of young people (civil militia, 
youth patrols, etc.) for the purpose of upholding law and 
order and fighting against counter-revolution. 

There are many socialist-oriented countries where co- 
operative associations have attained a certain level of de- 
velopment (Burma, Syria, Tanzania). Their distinguishing 
feature is that they are both economic and social organisa- 
tions, which fulfil production tasks and also educate their 
members in the spirit of collectivism. Now there are not 
enough peasants' and artisans' production co-operatives in 
the socialist-oriented countries. The principal types of co- 
operatives are sales and supply, credit and other associa- 
tions. 

In their day-to-day activity co-operative associations also 
have to fight against the forces and traditions of the old 
society. In some countries, as we have mentioned earlier, 
the law decrees that co-operative boards should include a 
specified number of poor peasants. But the dependence of 
the peasants on the kulaks and often on the landowners, who 
manage to get in the co-operatives, is still great. 

In a number of countries the co-operatives are headed by 
state-appointed administrators and their boards are empow- 
ered to tackle only a specific range of issues. 

Women's organisations are called upon to play an im- 
portant role in the system of national democracy. This is 
because women make up a half and frequently more than a 
half of the population. Revolutionary-democratic parties are 
anxious to secure the participation of women in socio-polit- 
ical and economic activity. In the Congo and some other 
countries women's associations play a fairly prominent role, 
but on the whole, particularly in countries where the Mus- 
lim religion is predominant, women so far play a small part 
in state and social affairs. For example, of the 170 delegates 
at the Fifth Congress of the National Liberation Front of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, which met in 1972, 
only five were women, and there was the same number of 
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women among the 664 deputies, who were elected to the 
people's councils in Syria in 1972. Among the 2,216 candi- 
dates, to the wilaya communal assemblies in Algeria in 1974, 
125 were women. Beginning with 1972 centres of assistance 
to the women's movement are being established at Guinean 
enterprises. So far they operate as state bodies and will be 
reverted to the status of social organisations some time in 
the future. 

The socialist-oriented countries have a number of other 
organisations, including Afro-Asian solidarity organisations, 
peace-defence committees and societies for friendship with 
foreign countries. By stimulating the activity of the working 
people, all these organisations are component parts of the 
system of national democracy. 


3. Constitutional Rights and Duties of Citizens 

Freedom of the individual is a very important factor of 
democratic development. Legally, this freedom is secured 
with the help of the institute of fundamental rights and du- 
ties of citizens, which in their sum total determine the basis 
of the legal status of citizens in society and the state. In 
view of their exceptional importance these rights and duties 
are defined in constitutions. 

Constitutional rights and freedoms are one of the most 
important elements of democracy. But it is their implemen- 
tation and not their proclamation that is decisive. However 
important they may be, constitutional rights and freedoms 
are only derivative elements of democracy. They stem from 
the nature of political power and, in the final count, are root- 
ed in property relations. That is why only popular rule and 
public ownership of the means of production can guarantee 
real freedom of the individual. 

The demand for individual freedom was comprehen- 
sively formulated for the first time by ideologues of the 
bourgeoisie which thirsted for political power, and then laid 
down in bourgeois constitutions. "Liberty consists in the pos- 
sibility of doing everything which does not harm others/’ 
proclaims the 1789 French Declaration of Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen. 

The purpose of a democratic state, in the opinion of bour- 
geois ideologues, is to establish for each person his partic- 
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ular sphere of activity. Within this sphere he can do what 
he wants without considering the interests of other individ- 
uals and collectives, and the state is not supposed to in- 
terfere in this "personal" sphere. It follows that in a bour- 
geois society a person is recognised as being free only when 
he can stand apart from society and pursue only his own in- 
terests. But it is private property alone that induces a per- 
son to stand apart from society. Therefore, the right of a 
person to freedom in bourgeois society is above all the right 
to private property. Thus, private property and private en- 
terprise in such a society are the foundation of the freedom 
of the individual. 

Bourgeois ideologues say that in any system personal 
interests do not coincide with the interests of society. They 
believe that certain values, either social or personal, are al- 
ways sacrificed. Under capitalism, they declare, the greatest 
value is placed on the freedom of the individual, while so- 
cialism, allegedly, subordinates individual freedom to so- 
ciety and the state. Founded on bourgeois egoism, these as- 
sertions indicate that their authors are far from understand- 
ing the actual relations between society, the collective and 
the individual. The point is that since man is a social being 
it is impossible to comprehend the essence of the problem 
of freedom of the individual by divorcing the individual 
from society and the collective. "One cannot live in society 
and be free from society," Lenin wrote . 1 Thus, the question 
is what social system can in fact ensure the freedom and 
the all-round development of the individual. The contrasting 
nature of the interests of society and the individual is not 
rooted in the nature of man, but in the dominating social 
relations, above all in the private ownership of the means of 
production, which leads to the exploitation of man by man, 
enriches some people and impoverishes others and gives rise 
to a situation when all are against all. This means that the 
problem of freedom of the individual should be removed 
from the sphere of abstract theoretical arguments and in- 
cluded in the sphere of revolutionary practice, that its solu- 
tion is to be found through the transformation of all as- 
pects of social activity in the interests of man. 

True freedom does not lie in illusory independence from 


1 V. I. Lenin, "Party Organisation and Party Literature", Collected 
Works , Vol. 10, p. 48. 
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society; it is determined by those material and spiritual op- 
portunities which exist in society. A person is free only to 
the extent to which social conditions permit him to enhance 
and apply his abilities and satisfy his requirements. In a 
capitalist society the bourgeoisie, which opposed feudalism 
under the slogans of equality and fraternity, in practice as- 
serted freedom of private ownership and exploitation of man 
by man. In such a society a person's social status depends 
to a decisive degree on his wealth. Money, capital become 
the main source of freedom of the individual. Representa- 
tives of the ruling class, who own the means of production, 
have every opportunity to develop and apply their abilities 
and satisfy their requirements, while those of the working 
classes are deprived of such an opportunity and occupy a 
dependent position. 

True freedom of the individual is possible only if there 
is no exploitation of man by man. A revolutionary over- 
throw of the capitalist system and the building of a socialist 
society emancipate the masses from exploitation and oppres- 
sion and this is the foundation of all other socio-economic, 
political and personal freedoms of the man and citizen. Joint 
possession of social wealth, public ownership of the means 
of production, equal rights and duties, community of basic 
aims of the people under socialism and freedom of speech 
for all members of society create the necessary conditions 
for the participation of all people in running the affairs of 
the whole of society and the collectives of which they are 
a part. 

But freedom is not something that has no limits. There 
are certain restrictions in society arising from the level of 
production: a society is able to satisfy only those require- 
ments of the people for which it has ripened. Besides, a so- 
cialist society prohibits actions, which are detrimental to the 
interests of the people. It outlaws exploitation of man by 
man, the propaganda of war, racial hatred and other man- 
hating ideas. Society persecutes the infringement of other 
laws, too, such as attempts on public property, on the life, 
health and dignity of people, abuse of power, and so forth. 
Apart from being directed against persons who encroach on 
the welfare of the people, these bans and restrictions are 
designed to ensure real freedom for all working people in 
a socialist society. Thus, true freedom of the individual lies 
in the organic combination of the interests of the whole of 
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society, of the collective and the individual, and not in the 
opposition of the interests of the individual and of the so- 
ciety. This is achieved by building socialism, which in the 
long run may result from non-capitalist development. 

As the building of a new society profoundly changes the 
entire pattern of social life, the socialist-oriented countries 
move away from the abstract understanding of the concept 
"freedom" and concentrate on its practical purpose. Article 
33 of the Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen rules that "the rights of all citizens in conformity 
with the aims of the national-democratic revolution are en- 
sured by the state", and makes the point that the fundamen- 
tal rights and duties of citizens are "an expression of polit- 
ical, socio-economic and cultural relations whose implemen- 
tation enhances the political activity of the working people 
and leads to social justice". The Provisional Constitution of 
Syria and the constitutions of the Congo and Burma also 
note that the rights granted to citizens enable them more 
actively to participate in political affairs. This means that 
even if so far the fundamental laws of the socialist-oriented 
countries do not say directly that the rights and freedoms 
are granted to citizens in conformity with the interests of the 
working people (such provisions are characteristic of so- 
cialist constitutions), their constitutions are developing in 
this direction. The first clear indication of this is to be found 
in the Burmese Constitution whose Article 157 states that 
every citizen shall have freedom of speech and the press 
to the extent that "the enjoyment of such freedom is not 
contrary to the interests of the working people and of so- 
cialism". Granting other rights and freedoms the Constitu- 
tion "outlaws all actions which undermine the unity and 
solidarity of national groups, state security and socialist law 
and order" (Article 153). 

Inasmuch as under collectivism individual freedom de- 
pends on the participation of citizens in the building of a 
new society, persons whose activity runs counter to social 
interests may be restricted in their political rights. Provi- 
sions to this effect are included in the constitutions of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen and Burma. It was 
mentioned above that in some other countries, too, the ex- 
ploiters are restricted in their political rights. 

The demand to restrict the rights of reactionaries in a 
country which is building a society consistent with the in- 
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terests of the majority of the population is absolutely justi- 
fied, because a person who seeks to satisfy his requirements 
on the basis of collectivism should take part in creating the 
necessary conditions for this. Hence, as distinct from bour- 
geois views that individual freedom allegedly stands only 
for rights and not for duties, the operating principle in a 
society which is building socialism is unity of rights and 
duties and at a certain stage of their equality, too. 

The constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries set 
forth not only the rights, but also the duties of citizens. For 
example. Part I of the Second Chapter of the Constitution 
of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen is entitled: 
"The Principal Rights and Duties of Citizens". 

An important aspect of the new approach to the problem 
of individual freedom in the socialist-oriented countries is 
not that certain rights are formally proclaimed, but that 
steps are being taken to ensure them. This finds its reflection 
in that the constitutions secure the material, political and 
legal guarantees of these rights. Yet these guarantees are still 
incomplete, first, due to the social nature of society under 
the conditions of non-capitalist development (existence of 
private ownership of the means of production, participation 
of the non-working groups of the population in exercising 
power), and second, to the low level of development of the 
productive forces inherited from colonialism. 

So far constitutions, for example, do not say that a guar- 
antee of the right to work is abolition of unemployment, 
undivided domination of the socialist system of the econ- 
omy, etc. This level is yet to be attained. They stipulate that 
the state will ensure the right to work by stepping up econ- 
omic development and protecting the working people against 
unjustified dismissals (Article 35 of the Constitution of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen). Legally securing 
the right to education the Constitution of the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen envisages the implementation of 
a programme for the abolition of illiteracy as a guarantee of 
this right (Article 37). The Syrian Constitution makes pri- 
mary education compulsory (Articles 18 and 37). The Iraqi 
Constitution proclaims that the state fights to make primary 
education compulsory (Article 27). Proclaiming the right to 
medical service some constitutions prescribe the dissemina- 
tion of medical knowledge among the people and other 
measures as a guarantee of this right. 
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It should also be noted that progress along the non- 
capitalist road broadens the citizens' rights and strengthens 
their guarantees. The first constitutions of a number of coun- 
tries lacked a detailed list of the rights of citizens and their 
guarantees. The latest constitutions have special chapters 
and sections devoted to this question, but even so it cannot 
be said that they list all the rights to which the citizens 
should be entitled. Many constitutions either have no pro- 
visions guaranteeing the right to work or couch them in in- 
definite terms in view of the still existing unemploy- 
ment. Sometimes nothing is said about the right to medical 
service because Asian and African countries do not have a 
ramified network of medical institutions; and absolutely 
no mention is made about the right to social security (refe- 
rence is made only to corresponding assistance from the 
state). 

The fundamental rights of citizens in the socialist-orient- 
ed countries fall into several groups. The first group includes 
social or as they are sometimes called, socio-economic rights 
such as the right to work, rest, education, health protection, 
to private property within specified limits, etc. The second 
group embraces political rights and freedoms. These are di- 
rectly connected with the participation of citizens in social 
and political affairs and include franchise, freedom of spe- 
ech, press and assembly, the right to unite in organisations 
etc. The third group consists of personal rights and free- 
doms: freedom of conscience (freedom of religious worship 
and atheism), inviolability of the individual and his home, 
privacy of correspondence, freedom of movement, the right 
to personal property, etc. 

The principle of the equality of citizens occupies a place 
of its own. Without representing a special right, this prin- 
ciple in a true democracy permeates all the fundamental 
rights and duties of citizens. 

Constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries speak of 
the equality of citizens before the law, of national equality 
and the equality of women and men. The Constitution of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen proclaims the equal- 
ity of the rights and duties of citizens irrespective of their 
origin, level of education and social status. The 1970 Con- 
stitution of Iraq decrees that all citizens have equal rights 
irrespective of sex, race, language, social status and religion 
(Article 19). 
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The legal equality of citizens should be matched by their 
factual equality. So far this is comprehensively expounded 
only in the Constitution of the People's Democratic Repub- 
lic of Yemen (Article 34), although it, too, speaks only about 
the state creating equal economic, political and cultural op- 
portunities for all citizens. 

At present the principle of equality of citizens does not 
preclude certain restrictions prescribed by the constitution 
itself or other laws. For the most part these restrictions are 
dictated by revolutionary-democratic conceptions of social 
justice and promote progressive change (deprivation of some 
reactionary strata of certain political rights, the privileged 
position of workers and peasants in elections of some state 
bodies, curtailment of the right to large-scale and sometimes 
medium-size private property etc.). At the same time, 
there are restrictions, which do not flow from social reasons, 
but reflect the specific conditions in the given countries, par- 
ticularly their mode of life and ideological views of the rev- 
olutionary democracy. Such, for example, are provisions 
(this is true for the majority of these countries) that only 
members of the ruling party and people who can write in 
Arabic can be elected deputies, provisions proclaiming Is- 
lam the official religion, the legality of polygamy, etc. In 
some countries the establishment of a one-party system by 
legislative means is not objectively motivated and may lead 
to a violation of the rights of citizens, particularly among 
the working class. 

By legally securing social rights, the constitutions of the 
socialist-oriented countries overcome the narrow confines of 
the formal bourgeois democracy. 

Speaking of the right to work they characterise it as a 
sacred duty of every able-bodied citizen (Article 35 of the 
Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
Article 32 of the Constitution of Iraq). The Congolese Con- 
stitution proclaims that work is "an honour, right and sacred 
duty" (Article 20). The Congolese and Burmese constitutions 
speak about the duty of the citizens to work to the best of 
their ability and of their right to be remunerated according 
to the work done (Articles 20 and 148 respectively). In re- 
cent years (the Congo in 1975) new labour codes legally 
consolidating the gains of the working class have been 
adopted. Working people enjoy the care of the revolu- 
tionary-democratic state. In some countries (Tanzania, Burma, 
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Syria) orders and medals arc awarded to front-rank workers, 
and there are countries where the honorary title of Hero of 
Labour has been instituted. 

The new character of the social rights of citizens in the 
socialist-oriented countries is reflected in other constitution- 
al provisions. For example, constitutions proclaim the right 
of the working people to rest and paid leave, and to remu- 
neration according to the quantity and quality of the work 
done, and speak of benefits to people suffering from occupa- 
tional injuries, invalids, and sick and old people (Articles 
148 and 151 of the Burmese Constitution). Constitutions also 
make it incumbent on citizens to safeguard public property 
and actively promote the growth of socialist accumulations. 
They speak not only of the right to education, but also of 
the duty of the state to abolish illiteracy, stressing that edu- 
cation is connected with the requirements of society and pro- 
duction, and that the system of education is designed to 
bring up a generation, which will be imbued with a scien- 
tific world outlook and will fight for freedom and socialism 
and for human progress (Article 21 of the Syrian Constitu- 
tion). The Iraqi Constitution announces that the purpose of 
education is to bring up a generation, which will fight against 
the philosophy of capitalism, exploitation, reaction, Zionism 
and colonialism (Article 28). 

Constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries contain 
a long list of political rights and freedoms. By legislatively 
securing them, the fundamental laws of the socialist-oriented 
countries reflect the new nature of national democracy. The 
Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
proclaims the right of every citizen to participate in defin- 
ing the development of political, socio-economic and cultu- 
ral life in the Republic as a whole, in its provinces, cities 
and villages (Article 38), and the right of citizens to submit 
grievances and proposals to state bodies, either directly or 
through social organisations. The TANU Rules, which are a 
component of the Constitution, envisage the right of every 
citizen to take part in government at local, regional and 
national level (Article 2). 

The right of association is one of the political rights set 
down in the fundamental laws of the socialist-oriented coun- 
tries. The Syrian Constitution proclaims the right of citizens 
to unite in trade unions, women's youth and other mass or- 
ganisations; the Burmese Constitution speaks of the right 
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of citizens freely to participate in political, social, class and 
mass organisations, which are permitted to function under 
the law. While consolidating the one-party system the con- 
stitutions of the majority of socialist-oriented countries do 
not mention other political parties among the list of asso- 
ciations, which the citizens are allowed to set up. 

A national-democratic regime approaches the solution of 
the question of the freedom of assembly from its own specif- 
ic positions. Some constitutions specifically mention the 
peaceful nature of assemblies. 

The constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries at- 
tach much attention to the personal freedoms of their citi- 
zens. Besides establishing the above-mentioned personal 
freedoms, they contain other provisions. For example, the 
constitutions of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
and Iraq outlaw torture and corporal punishment (Articles 39 
and 22 respectively) and brutal and inhumane sanctions. It 
is against the law to carry out medical or any other scientific 
experiments on a person without his or her consent. Under 
the Burmese Constitution a person cannot be kept under 
arrest for more than 14 hours without the sanction of a com- 
petent judicial organ. Many constitutions proclaim freedom 
of movement and choice of domicile of which the working 
people had been deprived under the preceding feudal regimes, 
but do not permit their citizens to be exiled to other 
countries (Article 30 of the Constitution of the People's De- 
mocratic Republic of Yemen). Freedom of religious worship 
and performance of religious rites is secured in the constitu- 
tions of Syria (Article 35) and Iraq (Article 25). At the same 
time, the Burmese Constitution stipulates that religion and 
religious organisations should not be used for political pur- 
poses (Article 156). 

In contrast to the fundamental laws of bourgeois states, 
the constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries lay 
down the fundamental duties of their citizens. Above all they 
stipulate that it is the duty of every citizen to take part in 
building a new society and protect the progressive gains of 
the people. 

Some constitutions characterise defence of the country 
as the sacred duty of each citizen (Article 40 of the Syrian 
and Article 16 of the Congolese constitutions). The Consti- 
tution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen con- 
tains a formula, which reflects the social aspect of this duty: 
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it speaks about the defence of the ''national-democratic sys- 
tem" (Article 51). 

A number of constitutions make military service statutory 
(Syria, Burma) and the Constitution of the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen qualifies government service as an 
honorary duty (Article 58). 

It is the duty of every citizen to safeguard and fortify 
public property as the essential material foundation of the 
national-democratic revolution (Article 52 of the Constitu- 
tion of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, Article 
169 of the Burmese Constitution). The national duty of each 
citizen is to be active in public life. 

There are constitutions, which say that it is the duty of 
each citizen to pay taxes and public dues (Article 14 of the 
Congolese Constitution, Article 41 of the Syrian Constitu- 
tion). 

The exercise of the constitutional rights and undeviating 
execution of duties promote the initiative and activity of the 
citizens, strengthen social and state discipline and thus serve 
to consolidate the national-democratic regime and the pro- 
gressive gains of the people. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SOCIALIST-ORIENTED 
STATE AND THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION 


1. The Basic Principles and Means 
of Solving the National Question 

A consistently democratic solution of the national ques- 
tion is an important condition for the advancement of the 
independent Asian and African states along the path of so- 
cial progress. This implies the need to eradicate all forms 
of national oppression and national inequality, and also to 
remove the causes breeding national discord, hostility and 
suspicion between tribes, nations and nationalities. 

The national question in the young states has its specific 
colouring owing to the peculiarities of their historical de- 
velopment. As distinct from the continental European states, 
where national movements usually resulted in the forma- 
tion of nation-states, the majority of the young Asian and 
African states emerge on a still unformed national basis. 

There are many states whose population is made up of 
dozens of tribes and nationalities. The People's Republic of 
the Congo has 77 tribes, Tanganyika (the continental part 
of the United Republic of Tanzania) has 120, Burma, where 
the Burmese make up approximately two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, is also inhabited by such large nationalities as the 
Karens, Chins, Shans and others. The Iraqi people, accord- 
ing to the country's Provisional Constitution of 1970, con- 
sists of two nationalities-Arabs and Kurds. These tribes and 
nationalities stand at different 'levels of socio-economic and 
political development, they have different languages and 
material and spiritual values. 

The ethnic heterogeneity of the majority of the young 
states is a consequence of their colonial past. Firstly, these 
states emerged within the boundaries of the former colonial 
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possessions, boundaries which the colonialists established at 
will, without consideration for historical, economic and, most 
importantly, ethnic factors. As a result, a single colony 
would embrace fragmented parts of various ethnic groups 
and a single ethnic group would be divided between several 
colonies, which frequently belonged to different colonial 
powers. 

Secondly, the establishment of the colonial regime and 
the policy pursued by the colonialists retarded and immense- 
ly handicapped the process of the formation of nations. 

A nation crystallises at a specific stage of the develop- 
ment of the human society-in the epoch of capitalism. When 
the imperialist powers launched their colonial expansion the 
peoples of Asia and Africa had not yet taken the capitalist 
road and had not formed into nations. They had such char- 
**' acteristic forms of community as tribe and nationality. In 

contrast to these a nation is a stable community of people 
linked together by common territory and economic life, lan- 
guage and culture. 

By holding up economic, political and cultural develop- 
ment of the enslaved peoples, colonialism for a long period 
of time inhibited the natural process of the merger of tribes 
into nationalities, and of the already formed nationalities 
into nations. In many countries, particularly in Tropical Af- 
rica, the process of national consolidation is still far from 
completion and in others it is only just beginning. "In the 
post-colonial Africa," noted Guinean President Sekou Toure, 
"the state precedes the nation as a rule ." 1 In other words, 
the state emerges before the various ethnic groups living on 
its territory unite into nation (or several nations). 

The colonialists took advantage of the ethnic heteroge- 
neity and of the fact that the process of national consolida- 
tion had not reached its completion to pursue their policy of 
"divide and rule". This policy was designed to pit the vari- 
ous ethnic groups against one another, foment national and 
tribal discord (tribalism) and exacerbate religious-communal 
contradictions. In their efforts to split the national liberation 
movement the colonial authorities encouraged the formation 
of political parties and groupings on a tribal basis. They sup- 
ported the separatist movements of the feudal and tribal 


1 Sekou Toure, /# The Guinean Revolution and the Anti-Imperialist 
Struggle'', World Marxist Review , Vol. 10, No. 4, April 1967, p. 26. 
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nobility, which demanded the preservation of "native states" 
(feudal principalities and kingdoms in Burma, Uganda, 
India and some other countries) and even "independence". 

This policy bred reciprocal mistrust and alienation of 
individual ethnic groups and communities, which under spe- 
cific conditions overflowed into overt hostility and acute 
conflicts that carried away thousands of human lives. One 
of the most important objective causes of these conflicts was 
the factual ineguality of ethnic groups in economic, political 
and cultural spheres, which was consolidated by the system 
of colonial domination. 

After the winning of political independence the govern- 
ments of the young states with an intricate ethnic pattern of 
the population had to tackle the task of formulating their 
own national policy. Naturally, this is a field in which each 
country has its specific problems. In some countries these are 
problems, which arise in the process of national consolida- 
tion (such as the existence of a tribal structure and organi- 
sation, tribal and feudal fragmentation, lack of a national 
language and diverse manifestations of tribalism and sepa- 
ratism). Others are faced with the problem of establishing 
friendly and egalitarian relations between ethnic groups and 
communities, getting the more advanced peoples to assist 
the less developed, and so forth. In many countries priority 
is given to forms of state structure, administrative-ter- 
ritorial division, representation of various ethnic groups in 
the state apparatus, the army and other issues. 

But whatever the features characteristic of each country 
with a heterogeneous population, the national question oc- 
cupies an important place in the general process of revolu- 
tionary change in all newly independent states. It has a con- 
siderable impact on the rate and nature of this process. 
Failure to solve the national question or underestimation of 
its significance can result in dire consequences. Proof of this 
is the aggravation of national conflicts in a number of the 
developing states in Asia and Africa (Iraq, Nigeria, Pakis- 
tan, the Sudan and others), which retards socio-economic 
change, leads to political instability and creates favourable 
conditions for imperialist interference. 

Frequently underestimation of the importance of the na- 
tional question is manifested in a simplified approach to the 
problem of national unity. Such unity is "asserted” by means 
of ignoring the ethnic composition of the population. In this 
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case the state is identified with a nation, which, however, 
has not yet crystallised. In some countries the national ques- 
tion is narrowly interpreted and usually reduced to the prob- 
lem of tribalism, i.e., inter-tribal discord. Yet this discord 
can be attributed to fully objective causes: national inequal- 
ity and disproportion in the level of socio-economic and cul- 
tural development. This means that condemnation alone can- 
not eradicate tribalism and that it is necessary to remove its 
political and socio-economic roots. 

The national question is a part of the general issue of 
democratic changes carried out in countries, which had liber- 
ated themselves from colonial dependence. In some of them 
it acquires a top priority significance. Disregard for the 
national question and underestimation of its significance can 
seriously handicap, and judging by the experience of a num- 
ber of developing states, have handicapped their develop- 
ment along the path of social progress. 

Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to regard the nation- 
al question as a matter of self-contained importance. Al- 
though it occupies a prominent place in the revolutionary 
struggle it is still a secondary issue, subordinate to the in- 
terests of the struggle of the working masses for a new so- 
ciety. In the final count national relations are determined by 
class relations. In a bourgeois society private ownership of 
the means of production forms the foundation not only for 
social, but also for national inequality, for oppression and 
violence. It disunites people and gives rise to class and na- 
tional antagonisms. National oppression and inequality, and 
national hostility can be liquidated only through the aboli- 
tion of private property, and, consequently, as a result of 
the victory of socialism. 

The Manifesto ot the Communist Party states: "In pro- 
portion as the exploitation of one individual by another is 
put an end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will 
also be put an end to. In proportion as the antagonism be- 
tween classes within the nation vanishes, the hostility of one 
nation to another will come to an end." 1 

The political precondition for the solution of the national 
question is establishment of the rule of the working people; 
the economic prerequisite is consolidation of public owner- 


1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three vol- 
umes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1973, p. 125. 
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ship of the means of production, which unites different na- 
tions and nationalities into a single family. Marxism-Lenin- 
ism has formulated and substantiated the basic principles 
of the national policy ensuring a democratic solution of the 
national question: 1) full equality in rights and actual equal- 
ity of the nations and nationalities in all spheres of state, 
economic and cultural activity; 2) the right of nations to 
self-determination, including the right to secede and form 
independent states; 3) proletarian internationalism. 

Consistent democratisation of the social and state system 
is an important means of solving the national question. Le- 
nin underlined this on more than one occasion. "It is im- 
possible to abolish national (or any other political) oppres- 
sion under capitalism," he wrote, "since this requires the 
abolition of classes, i.e., the introduction of socialism. But 
while being based on economics, socialism cannot be reduced 
to economics alone. A foundation-socialist production-is 
essential for the abolition of national oppression, but this 
foundation must also carry a democratically organised state, 
a democratic army, etc." 1 The democratic organisation of a 
multinational state (from the point of view of the solution of 
the national question) envisages not only consistent imple- 
mentation of national equality and the right of nations to 
self-determination, it also envisages the need to take into 
consideration the national factor in the administrative-terri- 
torial structure and emancipate the national regions from 
bureaucratic patronage from the top. Such forms of national 
statehood as federation and national-territorial autonomy 
can serve as important state and legal means (under specific 
conditions, of course) of solving the national question. 

The Soviet Union was the first state where the national 
question was solved on the basis of Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples. The experience of the Soviet multinational state has 
confirmed that a consistent solution of the national question 
is possible only on the basis of the socialist reorganisation 
of society and that socialist democracy alone guarantees the 
peoples equal rights and opportunities, creates conditions 
for the solution of national issues with due consideration for 
the vital interests of the working people of different nation- 
alities. 


1 V. I. Lenin, ''The Discussion on Self-Determination Summed Up", 
Collected Works , Vol. 22, p. 325. 
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This experience profoundly influences also the course of 
national development in multinational countries, which had 
cast off colonial dependence. Naturally, the solution of the 
national question in these countries depends on the path of 
social development which they select. In those of them, 
which are following the capitalist path, national antagonisms 
are inevitably stimulated by the development of capitalist 
relations and the increasing class differentiation of society. 
The slow and inconsistent introduction of general democrat- 
ic changes inhibits the process of national consolidation (for 
instance, in countries of Tropical Africa). The preservation 
of archaic forms of social organisation and difference in the 
economic and cultural level of individual ethnic groups tend 
to worsen relations between them. A specific role here is 
played by a policy of fomenting conflicts between national, 
tribal, religious and language groups pursued by internal 
reaction. The reactionary forces incite discord between na- 
tionalities in order to divide the working people and divert 
their efforts from the struggle for social emancipation. This 
policy frequently dovetails with the activity of the neocolo- 
nialists, who encourage all forms of reactionary nationalism 
and separatism and exploit them to undermine the still frail 
inner-state unity of the liberated countries and interfere in 
their internal affairs. 

The adoption of the non-capitalist road opens favourable 
opportunities for solving the national question. Socialist- 
oriented countries are carrying through increasingly deep- 
going social, economic and political changes consistent with 
the interests of the masses. The restriction of private owner- 
ship of the means of production and exploitation of man by 
man, the democratisation of the state system and the involve- 
ment of the working people in government gradually re- 
move the causes giving rise to national oppression, national 
friction and conflicts. Yet, developments in the socialist- 
oriented countries attest to the enormous difficulties attend- 
ing the solution of the national question. This is quite nat- 
ural, inasmuch as the national question embraces a wide 
range of problems, including the establishment not only of 
legal, but also of actual equality, the problem of languages, 
the training of national personnel, problems of the state 
structure, abolition of tribalism and separatism, ideological 
work to foster a spirit of friendship and co-operation be- 
tween various ethnic groups, etc. 
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The formation of nations (or a nation) is still in process 
in a number of socialist-oriented countries. This aspect of 
the national question creates additional difficulties and its 
solution requires the introduction of special state and judi- 
cial means. For instance, the tribal and feudal fragmentation 
inherited from colonialism is a serious barrier to national 
consolidation and is a source of inter-ethnic conflicts. Firstly, 
it inhibits the development of broad economic links between 
the various ethnic groups and the formation of a common 
domestic national market, i.e., economic consolidation; sec- 
ondly, it stands in the way of unification and cohesion of 
territories divided by tribal and feudal barriers within the 
state, i.e., political consolidation; thirdly, it prevents nation- 
al awareness from ousting tribal consciousness, and, lastly 
the formation of a national language and culture. 

The disunity and isolation of ethnic groups inevitably 
breed egoism, parochialism and separatism. Consequently 
without abolishing the tribal and feudal system and the ad- 
ministrative-territorial structure, which rests on it, it is im- 
possible to accelerate national consolidation and wipe out 
inter-ethnic discord. 

In the socialist-oriented countries traditional institutes 
(institute of cantonal and village chiefs in Guinea, the Peo- 
ple's Republic of the Congo, "native authorities" in Tanza- 
nia, feudal principalities in Burma and the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen), as the basis on which the colo- 
nial authorities artificially preserved and sustained popula- 
tion disunity, have been fully liquidated. 

These measures accelerate national consolidation. An im- 
portant part in this connection is played by the abolition of 
tribalism. All questions connected with the fight against trib- 
alism occupy a prominent place in the programmes of a 
number of revolutionary-democratic parties. For instance. 
Article 6 of the Rules of the Congolese Workers' Party, adopt- 
ed in 1972, defining the duties of a party member stipulates 
that he should "resolutely combat regionalism and tribal- 
ism" 1 . There are similar provisions in the Rules of the Dem- 
ocratic Party of Guinea adopted in 1969. The uprooting of 
tribalism envisages not only the liquidation of archaic forms 
of social organisation and tribal and feudal disunity, but also 


1 Status adoptes par le 2 irne Congris extraordinaire tenu dti 27 
an 31 decembre 1972. 
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the pursuance of a corresponding policy during the forma- 
tion of cadres for the state apparatus, adoption of a range 
of special legislative measures (in some countries, for exam- 
ple, it is against the law for people to wear tribal markings 
on their faces). 

Introduction of socio-economic transformations (espe- 
cially the agrarian reform), development of the educational 
system and cultural growth all help to erase tribal distinc- 
tions and promote the formation of a national community. 
Nations, as we know, are the products of capitalist develop- 
ment. But the experience of the Soviet Union shows that 
some peoples became nations under socialism, bypassing 
capitalism. This experience is very important for countries 
where nations have not yet been formed. Non-capitalist de- 
velopment creates objective and subjective conditions for the 
formation of nations on a non-capitalist foundation and the 
subsequent emergence of new socialist nations. This task is 
being tackled by a number of revolutionary-democratic par- 
ties, including the Democratic Party of Guinea whose Rules 
say that it aims at uniting the citizens of the Republic into 
a “single, powerfull, democratic and socialist nation". 1 In 
the majority of the socialist-oriented countries the practical 
solution of the problem of the formation of nations is still 
in its initial stage. But the experience they have accumulated 
to date convincingly substantiates the universal nature of 
the basic principles and methods for solving the national 
question formulated by the Marxist-Leninist theory. It also 
confirms the fact that the example of how the national ques- 
tion had been solved in the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries exerts increasing influence on the national policy of 
the young states. 

2. Principle of National Equality 

From colonialism the young states inherited national en- 
mity and tribal discord, which were fomented not only by 
the policy of “divide and rule", but also by the extremely 
unequal level of economic, political and cultural develop- 
ment of individual nations, nationalities and tribes. That is 


1 "Status du Parti Democratique de Guinee", Horoya, No. 1640, 
1969. 
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why one of the tasks confronting the young states in the 
field of national relations is that of abolishing all forms of 
national inequality and establishing at first legal and then, 
in the process of economic and cultural development, actual 
■equality in all spheres of public life. 

In the multinational states with already formed or emerg- 
ing nations (India and Burma, for example), the solution 
of this task is essential for the free development of nations 
and the establishment of friendly relations between them. 
In the countries of Tropical Africa, where there are no formed 
nations, the consistent implementation of the principle 
of equality of all ethnic groups and communities is crucial 
for accelerating the process of national consolidation and 
alleviating the inter-ethnic conflicts, which break out in the 
course of this process. 

The revolutionary-democratic parties in the socialist-ori- 
ented countries look upon national equality as a basic demo- 
cratic principle of their policy. Addressing a commission 
concerned with drafting the 1965 Constitution President Ju- 
lius K. Nyerere of Tanzania said: “There shall be no discrim- 
ination ... on grounds of race, tribe, colour, sex, creed, or 
religion. . . . 

"There shall be no propagation of group hatred, nor of 
any policy which would have the effect of arousing feelings 
of disrespect for any race, tribe, sex or religion." 1 

This viewpoint is reflected in the legislation of the social- 
ist-oriented countries that abrogated the colonial laws, which 
had consolidated discrimination against the native popula- 
tion or the privileged status of some ethnic and race groups. 
By proclaiming the equality of citizens irrespective of their 
nationality, race or tribe, the constitutions of these states 
envisage strict responsibility for any violation of this prin- 
ciple. The Republic of Guinea, states the Preamble to its 
1958 Constitution, "proclaims the equality and solidarity of 
all its citizens without distinction as to race, sex or creed", 
and Article 45 legally guarantees this principle by stipulating 
that "any act of racial discrimination as well as all propa- 
ganda of a racial or regional character shall be punishable 
by law". The Guinean Penal Code of 1965 includes special 
articles defining such crimes. Article 109, for instance, qual- 
ifies as racialist all statements made at meetings and in 


1 Julius K. Nyerere, Freedom and Unity, London, 1967, p. 263. 
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public places favouring the predominance of any race or 
tribe, and also dissemination of cither written or printed ap- 
peals of this sort. Any racialist activity carries with it a 
penalty of imprisonment ranging from one to ten years and 
prohibition to take part in elections, hold administrative 
posts and be a guardian, witness or expert (Articles 111 and 
112). * 1 

A most important element of national equality is the le- 
gal and actual equality of the languages of all nations and 
nationalities making up a multinational state. This envisages, 
in the first place, the absence of an official language and, in 
the second, the provision of a real opportunity for studying 
in educational institutions in the local languages and their 
use by the mass media (books, magazines, newspapers, ra- 
dio and TV broadcasts, etc.), and also in business corres- 
pondence, the keeping of accounts and records, etc. 

Being a component of the national question the language 
problem in the developing Asian and African states has its 
specific features and is a most acute and complicated issue 
related to the formation of nations. 

Many countries have no formed national language or 
languages, but only numerous tribal languages and dialects, 
which have no written system, as a rule. Such is the state 
of affairs in the majority of countries in Tropical Africa, 
for example, where the establishment of the colonial regime 
cut short the natural development of the national languages. 
The colonialists implanted the language of the home country 
as the official language and impeded the development of 
the national language in every way. For instance, a decree 
N was issued in the French colonies in Equatorial and West 
Africa outlawing the use of African languages in schools. 
Although in British colonies written systems were created 
on the basis of the Roman alphabet for a number of lan- 
guages and dialects, this circumstance inhibited rather than 
stimulated the formation of a national language. The fact 
of the matter is that British colonial authorities and mis- 
sionaries orthographised tribal dialects. For example, in the 
Gold Coast colony, now the Republic of Ghana, four writ- 
ten systems were created for just one language-Akan-on 
the basis of its dialects. Thus, language disunity was perpet- 
uated there. 


1 See Republique de Guinee. Code Penal, Conacry, 1965. 
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This policy resulted in that the countries of Tropical 
Africa had no national languages when they gained political 
independence. In these circumstances the majority of them 
adopted as official the languages of the former home coun- 
tries (English or French). Only a handful of countries gave 
their national languages an official status alongside French 
or English (for instance, Tanzania, the Malagasy Republic 
Burundi, Mauritius and Rwanda). 

Community of language is an important attribute of a 
nation. Lenin said that language was the most important 
means of human intercourse, 1 a condition "for the complete 
conquest of the home market and for complete freedom of 
economic intercourse". 2 

The linguistic fragmentation in the countries of Tropical 
Africa is a sign that the process of the consolidation of na- 
tions in them is still unfinished. This gives rise to the ques- 
tion what is the best way of uniting the ethnic groups speak- 
ing different languages into a single nation. Should this uni- 
fication take place through the spread of the language of the 
former home country or through the creation of a national 
language? The solution of this problem largely depends on 
the state s linguistic policy, which is a fundamental com- 
ponent of its national policy. 

The language problem causes numerous controversies in 
the African countries. Some politicians and representatives 
of the national intelligentsia consider it expedient not only 
to preserve the official status of the language of the former 
home country, but also to turn it into a national language. 
This point of view is supported by the ideologues of neo- 
colonialism, for a linguistic policy of this sort would enable 
the imperialists to preserve and intensify its ideological in- 
fluence in the newly independent states. 

However, the majority of African political leaders and 
intellectuals favour the development of the national languages, 
since every people is entitled to promote its own culture 
and language. At the same time, there is a doubt whether it 
would be advisable to develop all languages, including those 
of the small and tiny tribes, i.e., to orthographise and use 


i i Y‘ ^ e m n ' "The Right of Nations to Self-Determination”, Col- 
lected Works , Vol. 20, p. 396. 

1 , YY; x \ Lenin ' "Critical Remarks on the National Question”. Col- 
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them in the system of education. Apart from the fact that 
all this would entail large material outlays, the principal 
argument against this policy is that in view of the intricate 
ethnic composition of the population the consolidation 
of linguistic fragmentation may further increase the 
disunity of ethnic groups and thus impede national consolida- 
tion. 

The formation of a national language is a protracted 
process in the course of which one group of kindred tribal 
languages, owing to diverse economic and social reasons 
becomes more widespread and as it pushes other languages 
out of the scene enriches itself at their expense at the same 
time. A state can influence this process by promoting the 
development of one or another language or languages. In 
doing so, however, it has to take account of the national 
processes taking place in the country, i.e., whether one or 
several nations and nationalities are crystallising within its 
borders. 

In a multinational country the forcible imposition of one 
of the languages as the official language is inevitably con- 
nected with the establishment of national privileges and, 
consequently, leads to national inequality. As a rule, this 
intensifies national disunity. . .A compulsory official lan- 
guage involves coercion, the use of the cudgel/' Lenin in- 
dicated. And coercion can have only one result, it will 
"sharpen antagonism, cause friction in a million new forms, 
increase resentment, mutual misunderstanding, and so on". 1 

The imposition of an official language will neither make 
it widespread nor turn it into a means of communication 
between the nationalities concerned. The shift to one or an- 
other national language and its spread will not lead to fric- 
tion and the growth of tribal "nationalism" only if effected 
on a strictly voluntary basis. 

Taking into consideration that European languages will, 
evidently, remain a means of intercourse between different 
ethnic groups for a long time to come, and also the protracted 
nature of the process of the formation of a national language, 
many progressive functionaries believe that it would be best 
to pursue a policy of linguistic pluralism. The success of 


1 V. I. Lenin, "Is a Compulsory, Official Language Needed?", Cob 
lected Works , Vol. 20, pp. 72-73. 
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this policy has been proved by the rise of nations in the 
USSR and other socialist countries. 

In the Soviet Union, where there are more than 100 na- 
tionalities, theie is no official language, i.e., a language 
which is compulsory for all and is the sole language used 
in schools, state, economic and other institutions and the 
press. The Soviet state proclaimed the principle of equality 
of all languages shortly after its formation, and the right of 
all citizens to speak, and to bring up and educate their chil- 
dren in any language without any restrictions or coercion 
was guaranteed in all Soviet constitutions, beginning with the 
first Constitution of the RSFSR adopted in 1918. This right 
has been further developed and guaranteed also in the 1977 
Constitution of the USSR. 

More than 40 nationalities, whose languages prior to the 
October Socialist Revolution had no written forms, acquired 
a science-based writing system in the post-revolutionary 
period and now have developed literary languages. As a 
result, they can study in the native language and develop 
their national culture on its basis. Under the conditions of 
complete equality and free development of all national lan- 
guages, the Russian language emerged as the inter-language 
used for intercourse and cooperation. 

Practice shows that the socialist-oriented countries, 
whose governments are putting in a great deal of work to 
study and develop the local languages, use the experience 
of the USSR. Many of them are being orthographised and 
used to abolish illiteracy among the adult population and 
are also taught at school. In Guinea, for instance, writing 
systems have been created for eight basic languages. Large 
editions of textbooks and other study aids have been pub- 
lished in these languages, which are also used in legal pro- 
ceedings. In Tanzania education in schools is conducted in 
Swahili, which is also the national language in which books 
and newspapers are published and legislative acts are draft- 
ed. Legislation is published in it (sometimes with parallel 
English translations) and so are the textbooks. 

The principle of the equality of languages is proclaimed 
in the programmes of a number of revolutionary-democrat- 
ic parties. The Statement of the Revolutionary Council of 
Burma of February 12, 1964 says that each nation indepen- 
dently tackles all problems connected with the national lan- 
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quage, national literature and national culture. 1 This provi- 
sion is included in the 1974 Constitution whose Article 21 
says that "citizens of all nationalities have the right ... 
freely to use and develop their national languages, culture 

and literature". . . 

When the languages of all nations and nationalities 
are absolutely equal and are able freely to develop and 
mutually enrich themselves, then life itself raises one 
of them to the level of a national language or an inter- 
language. , rr 

In many young countries religion adversely affects the 

development of national relations. The colonial authorities 
used to foment religious and communal strife, which often 
led to inter-ethnic religious conflicts (India, Burma, the Su- 
dan, etc.). In order to remove the impact of religion on na- 
tional relations it is necessary to ensure freedom of con- 
science and religious worship and outlaw discrimination on 
religious grounds. Freedom of conscience stands for freedom 
to profess any religion or none at all. Any infringement of 
the freedom of conscience violates the equality of citizens on 
religious grounds. When, for instance, the state extends di- 
rect or indirect privileges to any religion, it creates advan- 
tages for the population group, which professes this reli- 
gion. Thus, an essential condition for freedom of conscience 
is to have the church separated from the state. An official 
religion, just as an official language, is incompatible with 
the principle of national equality. In a multinational state, 
particularly where ethnic groups have their own religions, 
recognition of one religion as the official religion inevitably 
leads to national discrimination and, consequently, to na- 
tional discord on religious grounds. 

In the majority of socialist-oriented states the church is 
separated from the state. There are corresponding constitu- 
tional provisions stipulating the state's secular nature (Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Guinean Constitution, Article 1 of the Congo- 
lese Constitution, etc.). 

Initially the 1947 Burmese Constitution established no 
official religion. In 1961, however, U Nu's bourgeois govern- 
ment managed to secure the adoption of the third amend- 
ment to the Constitution proclaiming Buddhism the official 
religion and granting a range of privileges to it so that the 
discriminati on against the Kachins, Shans, Chins and other 

1 See Working People's Daily , April 19, 1964. 
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national minorities, embracing Christianity or ancient cults, 
became legal. With the establishment of revolutionary-demo- 
cratic rule in the country the Revolutionary Council pro- 
mulgated a special statement on its policy and views con- 
cerning religion. Proceeding from the party's programmatic 
principle concerning the right of "each nation to freedom 
of religious worship and the performance of religious rites", 
it declared that "all the peoples of the Burmese Union have 
the right freely to profess any religion". As regards Bud- 
dhism, the religion of the majority of the population, the 
Revolutionary Council firmly said that it "would not use it 
and the Buddhist monks for political purposes, but neither 
would it tolerate any political activity conducted by indi- 
viduals or organisations under the cover of religion." 1 Steps 
were taken to abolish the privileged status of the Buddhist 
religion. The views of the Burma Socialist Programme Party 
on the question of religion have been embodied in the new 
Constitution, which proclaims freedom of conscience and 
religious worship and the right of each nation to profess its 
own religion (Articles 21, 156). 

The existence of several religions and religious-commu- 
nal groups in a multinational state is not by itself an imped- 
iment to the establishment of friendly relations between 
peoples professing different religions. Reactionary elements 
will be able to take advantage of religious distinctions to 
foment national-religious strife only if there is no freedom 
of conscience and citizens are discriminated against on re- 
ligious grounds. 

Asserting the equality of citizens the constitutions of the 
socialist-oriented states also guarantee them freedom of 
conscience and religious worship and outlaw religious dis- 
crimination (for example. Articles 41 and 45 of the Guinean 
Constitution). 

An important role in eradicating the influence of religion 
on national relations is played by constitutional provisions 
making it illegal to use religion and the church for political 
purposes and to build political parties and organisations on 
a religious foundation (Article 18 of the Congolese Constitu- 
tion, Article 156 of the Burmese Constitution). 

Equality of all citizens before the law, prohibition of 
discrimination on tribal, national or race grounds, the equal- 


1 See Working People's Daily , April 16, 1964. 
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ity of languages, freedom of conscience, and so forth, are 
an essential, but far from adequate condition for solving the 
national question. The main thing is to secure the real equal- 
ity of all the peoples of a multinational state in economic, 
social, political and cultural fields. 

A consequence of colonial domination is the actual in- 
equality of ethnic groups and communities in the developing 
states. This inequality is an upshot of the extremely uneven 
socio-economic development of the colonial countries. 

As a rule, a colony was divided into two unequal parts: 
the central and outlying regions, which was consistent with 
the very nature of imperialist exploitation. The monopolies 
chiefly concentrated on developing regions with fertile soils, 
rich mineral deposits and water resources where they built 
mines and roads and set up large plantations. Though slowly 
the capitalist relations, the working class and the local bour- 
geoisie began to emerge in these central regions. The rest 
of the country, in which monopoly capital was not interested 
for the time being, was kept in reserve for subsequent ex- 
ploitation. These fringelands were artificially separated from 
the central regions and their isolation was consolidated by 
the system of colonial administration (for instance, the di- 
vision of India into "native" and "British" parts, Burma 
into Burma proper and the frontier states, the establishment 
of "closed regions" in the Sudan, i.e., regions inhabited by 
African tribes, etc.). As a rule, traditional feudal and tribal 
institutes and obsolete precapitalist forms of economy were 
preserved in the peripheral regions. 

Here are a few facts illustrating the uneven development 
of individual regions in the colonies. In the Sudan the Blue 
Nile Province, accounting for 20 per cent of the country's 
population (Arabs), yielded 46 per cent of the government 
revenue in 1956, while the three southern provinces taken 
together ("closed regions"), which accounted for 30 per cent 
of the population (Negroid tribes), yielded a mere 3 per cent. 
The average annual per capital income in these provinces 
was approximately 50 per cent lower than in the country as 
a whole. Such disproportion was characteristic of many coun- 
tries. In the Ivory Coast colony, for example, the per capita 
income in areas producing marketable crops was six times 
higher than in other parts of the country and the number of 
schoolchildren ten times higher than in other parts of the 
country. 
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The different levels of socio-economic and cultural de- 
velopment of the peoples in the central and outlying regions 
are responsible for their actual inequality. It is not by chance 
that in some African countries command positions in the 
political and economic fields are held by the more advanced 
ethnic groups (such as the Kikuyu and Luo in Kenya, Fang 
in Gabon, Ashanti in Ghana, and so forth). 

It follows that while there is legal equality there is still 
no actual equality between the advanced and the still back- 
ward nationalities. Some of them have wide opportunities 
for using the results of the socio-economic and political re- 
forms taking place in their countries, while others do not. 
For instance, literate cadres are needed in order to run state 
affairs, production and cultural development. Under the law 
all citizens, whatever their nationality, have the right to hold 
any government office. But in this respect representatives of 
the ethnic group with a higher percentage of literacy and a 
larger number of trained specialists are in an objectively 
privileged position. 

The socialist-oriented states are taking steps to eradicate 
the actual inequality inherited from colonialism in order to 
secure the participation of all peoples of a multinational state 
in building a new society and removing the causes of ten- 
sion in their relations. Revolutionary-democratic parties be- 
lieve that the solution of the national question does not lie 
in a mere proclamation of legal equality, but in the estab- 
lishment of real equality and in the boosting of the socio- 
economic and cultural level of the formerly backward peo- 
ples with the fraternal help of the more advanced peoples. 
Very characteristic in this connection are the views of the 
Burma Socialist Programme Party on the national question 
expounded by General Ne Win, who said in 1964 that there 
were at that time great distinctions in the level of economic 
and social development of the peoples inhabiting the coun- 
try and the task of obliterating or alleviating these distinc- 
tions ought to be recognised as one of prime importance. 
He added that in fulfilling this task the relatively more 
advanced peoples should forgo their interests and help the 
less developed peoples. 

Revolutionary-democratic parties and governments are 
speeding up economic and cultural development of the for- 
merly backward outlying regions by building industrial 
enterprises and roads and enlarging the numbers of cultural 
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institutions and hospitals. Such, for example, is the policy 
of the Guinean Government in Forest Guinea inhabited by 
the Guerzze, Kisi, Toma, Koranko and other peoples; that 
of the Algerian Government in Kabylie inhabited by Ber- 
bers. The head of the Algerian Government Houari Bourne- 
diene repeatedly stressed that it would do everything pos- 
sible to do away with the division of the country into econo- 
mically developed and underdeveloped regions, into "poor 
Algeria and rich Algeria". Special plans for the development 
of Kabylie and other backward regions, envisaging consid- 
erable allocations for the promotion of industry and agri- 
culture, health protection and education, were adopted in 
the period from 1968 to 1970. 

In Burma the central government's overall outlays on 
socio-economic and cultural development of the national 
states in 1968 and 1969 increased by more than twofold as 
compared with 1954 and 1955. With the view to training 
national personnel for schools, agriculture and the state ap- 
paratus an Academy of Nationalities was opened in 1964. 

All these measures undermine the socio-economic foun- 
dations of the actual inequality of the ethnic groups and 
create conditions for erasing mutual mistrust and suspicion 
and establishing friendly relations between them. 

Consistent implementation of the principle of national 
equality is the basic method of solving the national question. 
But in some countries with an intricate ethnic pattern of the 
population, where national contradictions are particularly 
acute and a threat is created to the very existence of the 
state, the normalisation of national relations requires the 
introduction of other methods. In these circumstances an 
important role is played by such state and legal mea- 
sures as the formation of a federation or national-territorial 
autonomy. 


3. Federation and National-Territorial 
Autonomy 

The majority of the young states with an intricate ethnic 
pattern of the population have a unitary system of govern- 
ment. Many Asian and African politicians and statesmen 
regard centralised unitarianism (i.e., a unitary state without 
any autonomous formations) as the only acceptable form of 
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state structure. In their opinion this form helps eliminate 
tribal and feudal fragmentariness, separatism and regional- 
ism, and makes for the unification of all tribes and peoples 
into a single nation. 

There are two reasons for the negative attitude towards 
federation and autonomy in the newly independent states. 
In the first place, the colonialists used these two forms to 
undermine the inner-political unity of the newly indepen- 
dent states and consolidate the domination of the reaction- 
ary forces in them. In many countries (Nigeria, Uganda, Ma- 
laya, Ghana, Kenya) these two forms were forcibly imposed 
by the former home countries. The establishment of a feder- 
ation and territorial autonomy on an anti-democratic basis 
not only failed to solve the national question, but, on the 
contrary, heightened national antagonisms and stimulated 
separatist movements. In the second place, there are many 
countries where the local reactionaries also seek to capital- 
ise on these forms to bolster their economic and political 
positions. It was not by accident that the most zealous ad- 
vocates of federation in Burma, Uganda and Ghana, for 
example, were the feudal lords and the tribal nobility. 

Such an experiment seriously compromised the idea of 
federation and autonomy in the eyes of the progressive pub- 
lic in the developing countries. And this, among other things, 
accounts for the fact that federations or autonomous forma- 
tions were eventually liquidated in Uganda, Kenya, Ghana 
and some other countries. 

The negative attitude towards the federative or autonom- 
ous forms of state structure imposed by the colonialists is 
fully justified. Yet, it would be wrong categorically and in 
all cases to reject federation and national-territorial au- 
tonomy as a means for solving the national question. 

A consistently democratic solution of the national ques- 
tion presupposes, as we have already noted, the recognition 
of the right of each nation or nationality to free self-deter- 
mination. This means that each nation or nationality can 
either establish an autonomy or form a federative state to- 
gether with other nations or nationalities or secede and set 
up a national state of its own. 

How the problem of the form of self-determination, of 
the practical implementation of the right to self-determina- 
tion is resolved depends on concrete historical conditions in 
the given multinational country (i.e., on the state of national 
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relations, political and economic conditions and other fac- 
tors). For instance, recognition of the right of secession does 
not necessarily mean that each nation or nationality must 
unfailingly exercise this right and that secession is expedient 
under any circumstances. In each specific case the solution 
of this problem must be in the interests of the struggle for 
social progress. While upholding a democratic solution of 
the national question, in this case the right to self-determi- 
nation, it is essential to bear in mind that it could be abused. 
Proof of this are the imperialist-inspired reactionary sepa- 
ratist movements in Nigeria, Burma and some other coun- 
tries. For example, progressive forces in Nigeria resolutely 
opposed the secession of Eastern Nigeria on the grounds 
that the formation of the so-called Republic of Biafra 
promoted the interests of internal reaction and imperialism. 
It would have brought about the disintegration of a large 
state into a number of dwarf states, which could easily fall 
into neocolonial bondage and split up the forces fighting for 
social progress of all the peoples inhabiting Nigeria. 

The secession of the former Eastern Province inhabited 
by 75 million Bengalis from Pakistan was a totally different 
thing. During 24 years of Pakistan's existence as a sovereign 
state this province was in fact an inner colony of West Pa- 
kistan. The Bengali nation suffered from heavy national 
oppression and its demands for broad autonomy and liqui- 
dation of national oppression and inequality were rejected 
by bourgeois-landowner governments. Under these condi- 
tions secession from the reactionary state became the only 
possible and expedient form of self-determination for the 
Bengali nation. 

This example proves that a democratic state structure 
plays an important role in solving the national question. The 
broader the democracy and the freer the nationalities and 
nations inhabiting a multinational state feel themselves, the 
lesser are the chances of their developing a wish to secede. 

It is clear from the experience of some multinational Asian 
and African states that a refusal to recognise the right to 
self-determination and to use federation and autonomy as a 
means for solving the national question merely worsens na- 
tional relations and strengthens separatist and regionalistic 
movements. 

In a socialist-oriented state federation and autonomy may 
become a means for solving the national question if they 


are created on the basis of new organisational and political 
principles. 

To begin with let us examine the principles for building 
a federation of a new type. In the first place, a federation 
in a multinational state should be built along national lines. 
This means that national states are the subjects of federa- 
tion. For the first time this principle was implemented in the 
federative Soviet state set up in 1922. All its 15 Union re- 
publics are the national states of the Ukrainian, Byelorus- 
sian, Uzbek and other peoples. In this respect the example 
of the Soviet Federation considerably influenced the federa- 
tive structures of not only the socialist-oriented countries, 
but of some of the newly independent multinational states. 
The states making up the Indian Union are also in the main 
built along the national-linguistic lines. But not all federative 
states in Asia and Africa adhere to this principle. Rejection 
of the national principle in setting up a federation as a rule 
worsens national relations and creates a threat to the unity 
of the state. A case in point is Pakistan and Nigeria. There 
were five large nations, Bengali, Pushtu, Punjabi, Sindhi and 
Baluchi in Pakistan. The country's progressive forces fa- 
voured the transformation of Pakistan into a federation of 
equal autonomous provinces built along national-linguistic 
lines. But the federation was created on a purely territorial 
principle, and two provinces. East and West Pakistan, were 
formed. This deprived the peoples of Pakistan of the right 
to create their own national statehood. Only the 1973 Con- 
stitution made the national-territorial principle the founda- 
tion of the country's federative structure. 

Prior to 1967 the Federal Republic of Nigeria consisted 
of four regions and a federal territory, which were formed 
arbitrarily, without account for the ethnic factor, which re- 
sulted in the strengthening of separatist movements, in fric- 
tions and conflicts between the country's numerous peoples. 
In 1967-1976 nineteen states were formed with account for 
some of the demands of individual peoples. But so far the 
question of Nigeria's state structure has not been fully 
solved. 

Another no less important principle of a federation of 
a new type is the voluntary unification of nations and na- 
tionalities into a federal state. The forcible imposition of a 
federal structure (practised by the colonialists), or, on the 
contrary, of unitarism (for example, in Nigeria and Pakis- 
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tan) is equivalent to curtailing the right to self-determina- 
tion. A guarantee of the voluntariness of such unification is 
the right of free secession from the federation. But, as wc 
have already said, this right ought not to be identified with 
the expedience of secession. The 1947 Constitution of the 
Union of Burma, for instance, envisaged the right of free 
secession of the national states. But the feudal reactionary 
circles associated with imperialism attempted to capitalise on 
this progressive provision. The feudal rulers of the autono- 
mous states strove to preserve and broaden their rights and 
privileges instead of promoting the interests of the national 
minorities. 

The equality in rights of the subjects of federation is 
yet another key principle of a federation of a new type. It 
consists in that all members of the federation have equal 
rights irrespective of the size of their territory and popula- 
tion. This equality can be ensured by diverse legal means: 
the establishment of identical spheres of competence, equal 
participation in the formation and activity of the federal 
bodies of state power and administration (for example, equal 
representation in the house of nationalities, in government, 
in higher judicial bodies, etc.). But it is not only a question 
of legal equality, it is also a question of actual equality. The 
more advanced peoples should help the backward nations in 
every way to promote their economy and culture. 

Inequality, actual in the first place, is characteristic of 
some federations in the Asian and African countries. In this 
respect a striking example was the Pakistani federation 
(prior to 1971). East Pakistan was in an unequal position 
compared with West Pakistan. This manifested itself in all 
walks of life: economy, distribution of expenditures, com- 
position of the federal bodies, and so forth. 

The principle of democratic centralism is a very impor- 
tant feature of a federation of a new type. It does not rule 
out federation; it is fully consistent with it. Federation, 
Lenin indicated, "if carried out within limits that are ratio- 
nal from an economic point of view, if it is based on im- 
portant national distinctions that give rise to a real need 
for a certain degree of state separateness-even federation is 
in no way in contradiction to democratic centralism". 1 


1 V. I. Lenin, "Version of the Article 'The Immediate Tasks' ", 
Collected Works. Vol. 27, p. 207. 
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In Chapter III wc dealt with the substance of democrat- 
ic centralism as a general principle of the organisation of 
a socialist-oriented state. As a principle of budding a feder- 
ation democratic centralism presupposes centralism in the 
basic spheres of administration of a federal state (for ex- 
ample, the economic, defence, etc.) in combination with 
broad initiative and independence of its members. This 
principle finds its concrete expression in the distribution of 
competences between the federation and its members, in the 
structure and reciprocal relations of their organs of state 
power and administration. 

The federal state structure of some of the young Asian 
and African states has a high degree of centralisation. This 
is manifested in the limited competences of the federa- 
tion's members, in establishing control over the activity 
of their organs of state power and administration (for in- 
stance, the appointment of the head of executive power 
by the president of the federal state, the right of the 
president to dissolve the states' elective bodies, and the 
like). 

A federation resting on principles of self-determination, 
voluntariness, equality and democratic centralism can be 
instrumental in bringing about a solution to the national 
question, establishing friendly relations between nations and 
nationalities and promoting their economic and cultural 
growth. This has been proved in the course of the more than 
50 years' existence of the Soviet federation, the most 
viable and perfect form of organisation of a multinational 
state. 

In those multinational Asian and African countries, where 
national contradictions are especially acute and the disin- 
tegration of the state is a real possibility, a federation of a 
new type can help to keep a large state intact, strengthen 
state, economic and cultural links between its nations 
and nationalities. It can also promote the unification of 
peoples formerly divided by colonialism. It was for this pur- 
pose, for example, that the United Republic of Tanzania 
was formed on a voluntary basis. This federation has se- 
veral distinguishing features. But whatever the specific 
principles regulating relations between the fifteen-million 
people of Tanganyika and the 300,000 inhabitants of Zan- 
zibar and Pemba, they are being built on democratic prin- 
ciples. 
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Special links, combining the features of actual and in- 
dividual union, exist between Guinea-Bissau and the Re- 
public of Cape Verde. This is a very rare form of state 
structure, and in the given instance it has a temporary 

character. , . 

In some countries with a complex ethnic pattern of 
the population national-territorial autonomy can become one 
of the means of solving the national question. Autonomy 
envisages self-government within the framework of a uni- 
tary state for one or several regions with a distinctive mode 
of life, ethnic structure and a certain degree of economic 
unity. Thus, national-territorial autonomy has two charac- 
teristic features: firstly, it is created on a territory with a 
degree of economic unity, and, secondly, it is built along 
national lines, i.e„ it is granted to a population with a dis- 
tinctive language and mode of life. All the organs of state 
power, administration and justice in an autonomous forma- 
tion should be formed primarily of people of the indigenous 
nationality and use the language of that nationality. A state's 
constitution may also contain provisions on the representa- 
tion of a national-territorial autonomy in the central state 
organs (in parliament, government and others). 

The forms of autonomy may vary depending on the na- 
tional composition of the population and the degree of con- 
solidation of national groups (nation, nationality, tribe). In 
the USSR, for example, there are autonomous republics, 
autonomous regions and autonomous districts. 

The use of autonomy as a form of state structure guaran- 
tees the free development of nations and nationalities and 
friendly relations between them. 

In some socialist-oriented states the creation of national- 
territorial autonomy along democratic lines plays an impor- 
tant role in the general process of democratisation of social 
and political activity. A case in point is the settlement of the 
Kurdish problem in Iraq. For a long time it remained un- 
resolved and the result was a sharp worsening of national 
relations and civil war between the Kurds and Arabs. In 
March 1970 the Iraqi Government and the Kurdish leaders 
signed an agreement (Manifesto of March 11), which re- 
cognised the Kurds’ right to autonomy. Later this right was 
embodied in the 1970 Provisional Constitution. A law on 
Kurdistan's autonomy was passed in 1974 under which na- 
tional state organs, the legislative assembly and executive 
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council, were formed. The Kurds also have their represen- 
tatives in the central bodies of state power and administra- 
tion and Kurdish is the official language alongside Arabic in 
the Kurdish regions. 

The state structure of Burma under the new Constitution 
(Article 31) has some features, which are typical of an auton- 
omy. The country's territory is divided into seven "national 
states" and seven areas. The states (Arakan, Kachin Kayah 
Kawthule, Mon, Chin and Shan) have been formed along 
national lines in areas inhabited by non-Burmese peoples 
(Kachins, Shans, Mons and others), and areas on the terri- 
tory of Burma proper. The legal status of the states and re- 
gions is identical : they enjoy a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence in local affairs, each of these units has an equal 
representation in the Council of State, which fulfils the func- 
tions of a collegial head of state, and their borders cannot 
be changed without the approval of the majority of the pop- 
ulation. 

It is quite possible that national-territorial autonomy may 
yet be set up also in countries where the process of national 
consolidation has not been completed. Where the formation 
of several nationalities or nations has already started or 
where there are real prospects for this process to begin, na- 
tional-territorial autonomy may become an important means 
of solving the national question. 

Stringent centralisation can be justified only as a provi- 
sional measure, particularly in countries where tribal struc- 
ture and organisation are still preserved, and which inevit- 
ably give rise to a spirit of tribal loyalty and parochialism. 
To a degree it facilitates the struggle against tribal regional- 
ism and separatism. At the same time, if implemented by 
means of bureaucratic methods such centralisation may lead 
and, judging from developments in some African countries, 
does lead to opposite results— to tension between ethnic 
groups. It does not strengthen national unity, but, on the 
contrary, weakens it. "... Bureaucratic interference in purely 
local (regional, national, and other) questions," Lenin wrote, 
"is one of the greatest obstacles to economic and political 
development in general, and an obstacle to centralism 
in serious, important and fundamental matters in parti- 
cular." 1 

1 V- I. Lenin, "Critical Remarks on the National Quesiton", Col- 
lected Works, Vol. 20, p. 47. 


It is only natural, therefore, that in a search for a solu- 
tion of the national question, including the question of the 
selection of one or another form of the state structure of a 
multinational state, account should be taken of the concrete 
historical conditions of its development. But in any case the 
solution of this question should further the struggle of the 
working people not only for national independence, but for 
social emancipation, too. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
NEW STATE MACHINE 


1. The Break-Up of the Old State Machine 
and the Creation of a New One 

The developing states have inherited the colonial ad- 
ministrative machine, which was created by the colonialists 
and adapted to their requirements. It was a repressive, 
bureaucratic machine mainly designed to maintain 'Taw and 
order' advantageous to the colonialists. And it was this con- 
sideration that determined the composition of its personnel, 
structure, organisation and modus operandi . 

Right up to the proclamation of independence key posts 
in the main segments of the state machine-army, police, 
courts and the administrative apparatus-were held by met- 
ropolitan officials. For instance, in 1960 there were only 
20 African judges in 17 French-speaking countries of Tropi- 
cal Africa. In other words, the majority of them had only 
one judge from the local population and some none at all 
(the Belgian Congo, Rwanda, Burundi). In 1957 the Army 
of Ghana had 25 Chananian officers (the highest rank was 
that of major) and 220 British officers holding command 
posts, including chief of staff of the defence forces. The Ni- 
gerian Army had 377 officers of whom only 57 were Afri- 
cans, in Tanganyika only six out of 64 officers were Afri- 
cans, in Zambia one out of 135, etc. 

The colonialists also strove decisively to influence the 
formation of national personnel; their policy in this field 
was aimed at building up a bureaucratic caste standing aloof 
from the people and consisting of conciliatory elements, 
which became agents of neocolonialism after the winning of 
independence. For this purpose they resorted to direct brib- 
ery in the form of high salaries, the granting of diverse priv- 
ileges and other methods. In the French African colonies. 
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for instance, a monthly salary of a high African official was 
from ten to twenty times higher than the average annual in- 
come of a peasant. 

The main function of the colonial administrative ma- 
chinery was to safeguard and consolidate the colonial rule. 
This repressive machinery concerned itself with matters of 
economic, social and cultural development only to an extent 
essential for the performance of its main function. The re- 
pressive substance of the colonial machinery manifested it- 
self most vividly in methods of operation, which were char- 
acterised by police and administrative tyranny, outright 
rejection of even formal principles of bourgeois legality and 
mass judicial and other reprisals against fighters for nation- 
al independence. Bureaucratic officialdom and punitive or- 
gans were the mainstay of the colonial apparatus. The legis- 
lative assemblies and governments, which were created a 
tew years prior to the winning of independence and con- 
sisted either wholly or almost wholly of the representatives 
of the local population, performed only consultative func- 
tions. 

So-called traditional institutes ("native authorities", "na- 
tive courts", etc.) occupied a special place in the colonial 
administrative machinery. By involving representatives of 
the feudal and tribal elite in government affairs, the colo- 
nialists built up a social and political foundation for their 
domination. 

Tribal chiefs and feudal rulers were endowed with ad- 
ministrative, police and judicial powers. They became the 
paid officials of the colonial administration and enforced 
the policy of the colonialists. No less reactionary was the 
role played by the traditional institutes in the social field. 
They kept the peasant masses fettered to the old traditions 
and customs, thus stunting the growth of their national and 
political awareness. 

Such were the basic features of the colonial administra- 
tive machinery, which was a component of the state machine 
of the home country. 

The very nature of the state machinery, which was in- 
herited from the colonialists, and the potential opportunities 
for using it as a means of suppressing the working masses 
determined the attitude towards it on the part of the dif- 
ferent forces of the national liberation movement. The old 
machinery of state was not broken up in the countries, which 
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had taken the road of capitalist development. Of course, 
organs of direct colonial rule were abolished, a part of the 
personnel was replaced by local cadres and a number of new 
organs concerned with exercising national sovereignty were 
formed. But all these measures did not affect the mainstays 
of the old state machine. It has remained an instrument for 
suppressing the aspirations of the masses to genuine nation- 
al liberation and social emancipation. Its typical features are 
the existence of a bureaucratic caste of officials, who stand 
apart from the people, corruption, nepotism and arbitrary 
treatment of the working masses. Can such an apparatus, 
adapted as it is to safeguard the interests of the proliferat- 
ing bourgeoisie, be used to carry through fundamental socio- 
economic changes paving the way for the transition to so- 
cialism? The historical experience of truly popular revolu- 
tions provides a negative answer. Revolutionary rule cannot 
simply take over the old state apparatus, which had once 
served as an instrument for safeguarding the interests of the 
exploiting classes, and use it in the interests of the working 
masses. A revolution dooms itself to defeat if it does not 
break up the old and create a new state machine. Substantia* 
ted by the experience of the socialist countries, this conclu- 
sion is a matter of considerable importance also for the 
future of national-democratic revolutions, which result in 
the emergence of socialist-oriented states. 

The need to break up the old state machine and have 
it replaced by a new one is mentioned in the programmes of 
a number of revolutionary-democratic parties and also in 
the constitutions of the socialist-oriented countries. "In our 
road to socialism the existing bureaucratic administration is 
a big stumbling block," states, for instance, the Policy Dec- 
laration promulgated by the Revolutionary Council of Bur- 
ma in 1962. "To achieve our socialist aims with this effete 
machinery is impossible. Steps will have to be taken to re- 
move this bureaucratic machinery and lay the firm founda- 
tions for a socialist democratic one." 1 The First Congress of 
the Burma Socialist Programme Party held in 1971 confirm- 
ed the need to reorganise the administrative machinery with 
the view to bringing it in conformity with the principles oi 
socialist democracy. 


1 The Burmese Way to Socialism. The Policy Declaration of the 
Revolutionary Council , April 30, 1962, p. 5. 
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"A contemporary state/' it is written down in the Pro- 
gramme of the Congolese Workers' Party, "is a legacy of 
colonialism. The machinery of neocolonialist rule must be 
smashed and replaced by a revolutionary, democratic and 
people's state." 1 

The break up of the old and the creation of a new machi- 
nery of state means, first, abolition or cardinal reorganisation 
of the old institutions, second, modification of the social 
composition of the personnel of the state apparatus, and, 
third, alteration of its structure, principles of organisation 
and activity. This process, which is a general law of genuine- 
ly popular revolutions, follows a specific pattern in each given 
country depending on the concrete historical conditions of 
revolutionary development. Thus, the destruction of the old 
and the formation of a new state apparatus followed a dif- 
ferent pattern in Russia in 1917, in the People's Democra- 
cies after the Second World War and in Cuba after the vic- 
tory of the 1959 revolution. 

In the course of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
the destruction of the bourgeois state apparatus was carried 
out at a relatively rapid pace and involved all the key state 
and legal institutions. The old army was disbanded and the 
Workers' and Peasants' Red Army was formed, bourgeois 
courts were liquidated and people's courts were formed, the 
police and gendarmerie were replaced by people's militia, 
etc. 

The revolution in the People's Democracies was not ac- 
companied by the immediate destruction of the old machine- 
ry of state and its conversion to new, socialist principles 
took a relatively long time. In some countries punitive 
bodies, the army, for example, were not disbanded, but thor- 
oughly reorganised (the high command was replaced, the 
officer corps was partially renewed, etc.). 

In the Soviet state, the representative organs of the state 
-the Soviets-which appeared even before the victory of the 
socialist revolution, immediately became the bulwark of the 
new administrative machinery. In the People's Democracies 
the old forms of parliamentary, local self-government and 
administrative institutions were in use for quite a long 
period of time. 


1 Etumba , No. 295, 1973, p. 6. 
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These examples show that the pace, ways and methods 
of removing the old and forming a new machinery of state 
can be quite different. They depend on the correlation of 
class forces both in the given country and on the internation- 
al scene, peaceful or non-peaceful development of the revo- 
lutionary process, existence of democratic traditions and 
many other factors. 

This is also evidenced by the experience of the socialist- 
oriented countries, where the break-up of the old and the 
formation of a new, revolutionary-democratic state machine- 
ry have common features reflecting the specifics of the na- 
tional-democratic revolution and its basic stages of develop- 
ment. This process also has a number of distinguishing as- 
pects growing out of the concrete conditions under which a 
country effects the shift to the non-capitalist path of devel- 
opment. The methods and forms of destroying the old ma- 
chinery of state as a whole and its individual elements de- 
pend on whether the transition to the non-capitalist path is 
effected in the course of continuous armed struggle (Algeria, 
Guinea-Bissau), as a result of the revolutionary overthrow 
of bourgeois and bourgeois-landlord regimes (Burma, the 
People s Republic of the Congo) or by peaceful means (Guin- 
ea, Tanzania). In some countries (Algeria, Angola, the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Republic of Yemen, Guinea-Bissau), for in- 
stance, armed forces were formed during the struggle for 
national independence, in others, the old colonial army was 
disbanded after independence had been won. A case in point 
is Tanzania where the armed forces, which were formerly a 
part of the King's African Rifles, were disbanded in 1964, 
and a new army consisting wholly of members of the ruling 
TANU Party, mainly of its Youth League, was formed. In 
some countries the old army is being radically reorganised 
(chiefly by discharging the old commanders, introducing new 
principles of conscription, etc.). 

The method of gradual modification is also applied with 
regard to other punitive institutions (police, courts). At the 
same time, people's militia, revolutionary courts, state se- 
curity courts and other organs are formed for the purpose of 
safeguarding the revolutionary-democratic power. 

In a number of countries the abolition of such reaction- 
ary institutes as "native authorities", "native courts" and 
councils of feudal rulers did much to further the democra- 
tisation of the state apparatus. These organs, once a bul- 
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wark of the colonial administration, have been liquidated in 
Guinea, Tanzania, Burma and the People's Republic of the 
Congo. 

Whatever the method-complete break-up of the old in- 
stitutes or their gradual transformation-the crux of the mat- 
ter remains unaltered. Under all circumstances a state ma- 
chinery, which had been formed by the overthrown ruling 
class, should be destroyed and replaced by a new one. Other- 
wise, there can be no development along the non-capitalist 
road, and no transition to socialism. 

Of fundamental significance for the establishment of a 
new machinery of state is the question of the social compo- 
sition of its personnel. The break-up of the old machinery 
of state entails above all the dismissal of top-ranking offi* 
cials associated with classes or social strata, which have been 
removed from power. These cadres are replaced by people, 
who are loyal to the ideals of the national-democratic revo- 
lution and prepared consistently to carry through the policy 
of the revolutionary-democratic party and the government. 
Inconsistency and procrastination in this matter may, and, 
judging from the experience of some countries (Ghana, for 
example), do result in the defeat of the revolution. Analys- 
ing the reasons for such a defeat Kwame Nkrumah arrives 
at the conclusion that "after a people's revolution it is essen- 
tial that the top ranks of the Armed Forces, Police and Civil 
Service be filled by men, who believe in the ideology of the 
Revolution, and not by those whose loyalties remain with 
the old order". 1 

Of course, in view of the acute shortage of qualified 
personnel, a heritage of the old order, it is impossible to 
reject the services of all the old specialists even if they do 
not approve the selection of the non-capitalist path. But their 
activity should be subject to stringent control by the ruling 
party and mass organisations, and resolute steps should be 
taken to cut short possible sabotage, abuse of power and 
other hostile acts. The ideological re-education of the old 
cadres is also a matter of considerable importance. This is 
mentioned in the programmes of revolutionary-democratic 
parties. They speak of the need ideologically to re-educate 
all cadres, which have been schooled in colonialism, corrup- 


1 Kwame Nkrumah, Dark Days in Ghana , New York, 1968, p. 67. 
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tion and individualism and have become infected with anti- 
communist prejudices. 

It is clear from the experience of socialist countries 
that given a correct policy it is possible to use the culture 
and knowledge of the old specialists in the general effort to 
build a new society. 

Yet, the most important issue is, naturally, the training 
of new personnel for the state apparatus. This involves many 
problems (development and radical reorganisation of public 
education, and higher and specialised education, elimination 
of illiteracy among the adult population, enlistment 
of foreign specialists, the training of personnel at home and 
in foreign countries and the ideological and political educa- 
tion of the personnel). All these tasks, however, have a com- 
mon purpose-that of rapidly training new personnel for the 
state apparatus educated in the spirit of loyalty to the socialist 
cause and possessing adequate professional skill. Much has 
been achieved in this field in the socialist-oriented countries. 
A number of them (Guinea, Algeria, Burma and the People's 
Republic of the Congo) have set up administrative schools 
for training senior officials for the state apparatus and are 
opening schools and courses at which workers for various 
administrative departments are trained. Very serious attention 
is paid to the ideological and political education of the per- 
sonnel in which an important role is played by the system 
of party education which includes schools, courses, seminars, 
circles set up by party organisations at various levels. Work 
of this sort is also carried on by trade unions and women's 
and youth organisations. 

The political and legal principles governing the selection 
of cadres, the placement and activity of people employed in 
state institutions are also being substantially changed. Bour- 
geois states proclaim a principle according to which the state 
apparatus and its personnel should be "politically neutral", 
i.e., stand "outside of politics" and be independent of polit- 
ical parties. In practice, however, this so-called political neu- 
trality of the bourgeois state apparatus is pure fiction. The 
state apparatus is an instrument with which the ruling class 
carries through its policy. It should be noted that initially 
many developing states also adopted the principle of "polit- 
ical neutrality" of the state apparatus. For instance, under 
constitutions of some young states civil servants were not 
permitted to hold leading posts in political parties, and cer- 
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tain categories of employees were altogether denied the right 
to be members of political parties and engage in political acti- 
vity. 

Officials, who had been trained by the colonialists, could 
use the principle of "political neutrality" to sabotage the 
policy of the party and the government. That is why this 
bourgeois principle has been discarded in all socialist- 
oriented countries. Revolutionary-democratic parties select 
and place personnel according to their political affiliation 
and business qualities (for example, see Article 4 of the 1969 
Rules of the Democratic Party of Guinea). However impor- 
tant the criterion of professional training may be, the decisive 
factor under the conditions of an acute class struggle is fidel- 
ity to the interests of the working people and to the cause 
of building a new society. Civil servants ought to be active 
proponents of the party's policy in all sections of the state 
apparatus. 

The old legislation, which as a rule, was modelled along 
bourgeois lines, consolidated the privileged status of the 
officialdom, particularly its elite. This found its reflection 
in the rules governing the hiring, dismissal and transfer of 
state employees and ensured the virtual irremovability of the 
privileged bureaucratic upper strata and its transformation 
into the privileged caste standing aloof of the people. We 
have already said that in order to bribe a part of the officials 
from among the local population the colonialists paid them 
high salaries and granted diverse privileges. In the capitalist- 
oriented countries the bureaucracy not only retained, but con- 
siderably broadened its privileges. In these countries expen- 
ditures on the maintenance of the state apparatus are increas- 
ing all the time, consuming a lion's share of the state budget. 
Suffice it to say that the Ivory Coast, for example, spends 
58 per cent of its budget and Senegal 47 per cent on salaries 
to state employees. Some developing countries in Africa 
spend up to 75 per cent of the state budget on the maintenance 
of the administrative machinery. 1 The well-known French 
scholar Rene Dumont aptly observed that the state apparatus 
is turning into the principal industry of these countries. 2 The 
excessively high salaries, various benefits and payments pro- 


1 See F. Gazick, Fotiction publique dans le monde, Paris, 1972, 


p. 75. 

2 See R. Dumont, L'Alrique noire est mal par tie, Paris, 1966, p. 69. 
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mote the growth of bureaucratic capital and the emergence 
of the bureaucratic bourgeoisie. 

Measures are being taken in the socialist-oriented coun- 
tries to put an end to the privileged status of the officials 
Top-ranking officials had their salaries cut, and certain 
payments and privileges to which they were entitled under 
the colonial regime have been abolished. 

As the revolutionary-democratic parties see it, regulation 
of the system of salaries of state officials is not merely a 
financial measure designed to reduce the cost of maintaining 
the state apparatus, but above all a very important political 
step to forestall the bourgeoisification of its cadres. 

This is also the purpose of the legislatively established 
principle of prohibiting all state employees from engaging 
in private enterprise of any kind. In Guinea, for example, this 
law, which formerly concerned only members of government, 
is now obligatory for all state employees. According to the 
General Law on Revolution of 1973, state employees are for- 
bidden to conduct trade either personally or through middle- 
men, engage in private enterprise, lease out houses, employ 
hired labour, etc. This ban also extends to the spouse of a 
state employee. Similar ordinances were adopted in the Peo- 
ple's Republic of the Congo (the Law of October 13, 1969) 
and in Tanzania (the Leadership Code 1967). 

Revolutionary-democratic parties have made tangible 
progress in building up new cadres for the state apparatus, 
and yet it still includes a large number of corrupt bourgeois 
elements, which sabotage progressive measures. Party leaders 
and the party press in the socialist-oriented countries con- 
tinuously point out that these elements and their hostile 
activity are harmful to the revolutionary-democratic rule. It 
will take a long and difficult struggle radically to change the 
social composition of the state machinery's cadres. This 
struggle will be the more successful the faster and the more 
resolutely the ruling parties get rid of bourgeoisified ele- 
ments, the more effectively they control the key sectors of 
the state apparatus and the greater the number of working 
people involved in running the state. 

The new state apparatus differs from the old one not 
only in terms of its social nature. The break-up of the old 
machinery of state also envisages the rejection of its endem- 
ic organisational and operational principles and the intro- 
duction of new, democratic ones. 
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A crucially important principle is the active participation 
of the working masses in the affairs of the state in framing 
and effectuating its policy. 

Revolutionary-democratic parties regard the involve- 
ment of the masses in state administration as an essential 
feature of the form of democracy, which arises in socialist- 
oriented states. And the principle of the participation of the 
masses in the organisation and activity of the state appara- 
tus, which is proclaimed in the programmes of the revolu- 
tionary-democratic parties, is gradually translated into real- 
ity as the national-democratic revolution continues to devel- 
op. This is borne out by the reorganisation of represen- 
tative bodies in a number of countries, the enhancement of 
the role played by mass organisations and the emergence 
of new forms of the masses’ participation in managing pro- 
duction, which have taken place in recent years. 

The principle of the participation of the masses in state 
administration is legally secured in the constitutions of a 
number of socialist-oriented countries. Article 38 of the 
Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
for example, stipulates that each citizen has the right to take 
part in promoting the political, socio-economic and cultur- 
al activity of the Republic in the provinces, cities and vil- 
lages "in the interests of the national-democratic revolution". 
The Constitution guarantees the right of citizens to submit 
proposals to state organs either directly or through social 
organisations. 

The concrete forms in which the masses participate in 
the organisation and activity of the state apparatus de- 
pend on the specific national features of their respective 
countries. 

The following are the basic forms of the activity of the 
masses in this sphere: 1. Direct involvement of the people 
in forming organs of state power and in their activity (par- 
ticipation in election campaigns, in elections of representa- 
tive bodies, in discussing drafts of constitutions and impor- 
tant legislation). 2. Participation in the formation and activity 
of state organs through mass social organisations (represen- 
tatives of these organisations are included in economic, so- 
cial and cultural administrative bodies). 3. Discussions of 
key issues of state, economic and cultural development at 
meetings or conferences organised by ruling parties and 
governments jointly with mass social organisations (econom- 
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ic conferences, personnel conferences at which the devel- 
opment of individual branches of the economy and the work 
of regional, district and territorial administrations are exam- 
ined). 4. Formation of voluntary organisations to assist 
punitive bodies in upholding law and order, safeguarding 
state-owned property, combating counter-revolution (peo- 
ple's militia, vigilance brigades, committees for the defence 
of the revolution, etc.). 5. Participation of workers and 
employees in the collective administration of state-operated 
enterprises (committees of production units in Guinea, 
working people's assemblies in Algeria and the like). 

Of course, other forms of participation of the working 
people in the state machinery take shape in individual 
countries in the process of state development. In Burma, for 
instance, class organisations- workers' and peasants' coun- 
cils-were set up through which broad sections of the work- 
ing masses actively participate in state administration 
(workers' councils unite more than 1,500,000 factory workers 
and peasants' councils have about six million members). 

In order to build socialism it is necessary to unfetter the 
revolutionary energy, initiative and creative ability of the 
masses. And this calls for the all-round development of dem- 
ocratic forms of the daily and decisive participation of the 
working people in the administration of the state and for 
the establishment of close links between the state apparatus 
and the masses. 

Revolutionary-democratic legality becomes a key principle 
of the activity of the new state machinery. This principle is 
asserted in the fight against administrative arbitrariness, 
abuse of power, bureaucracy and other characteristic features 
of the old state machinery, and presupposes undeviating ob- 
servance of laws and rulings based on them by all officials 
and state bodies. The significance of legality as a principle 
of the activity of the state machinery is reflected in the con- 
stitutions of some socialist-oriented countries. Article 53 of 
the Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen says that state employees are obliged "to observe the 
rules laid down by the law and safeguard the interests of the 
state". 

Revolutionary-democratic legality is an inalienable element 
of democracy and its undeviating implementation by all of- 
ficials and state bodies is a crucial guarantee of the strength- 
ening of the democratic order. And, on the contrary, any 
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deviation from legality and violation of the citizens’ rights 
and freedoms by individual officials and state bodies restricts 
democracy and undermines the trust of the masses in the 
revolutionary-democratic power. 

An effective method of ensuring legality is the supervi- 
sion over the activity of the state machinery by both party 
bodies and special state control agencies. Diverse forms and 
means of exercising this control have emerged in the course 
of state development. Some countries have set up ministries 
for state control (Guinea) or bodies of administrative inspec- 
tion concerned with supervising the implementation and ful- 
filment of laws and ordinances by all government institutions. 
There are also departmental inspections supervising the 
activity of various branches of the administration (trade in- 
spection, labour inspection, etc.) or the activity of financial, 
economic and other administrative bodies. In accordance with 
the 1974 Constitution, workers' inspection committees elected 
by representative bodies (People's Assembly and local 
councils) have been set up in Burma. These committees 
operate on a national scale and in administrative-territorial 
units. 

In some countries the courts supervise the observance of 
legality in the activity of the state administrative agencies. 
People's control by mass social organisations is becoming in- 
creasingly widespread. This form of control is envisaged in 
their constitutions. Article 49 of the Permanent Constitution 
of Syria stipulates that mass social organisations actively par- 
ticipate in the work of state organs and other institutions. Such 
participation of the masses is designed among other things to 
establish "people's control over the apparatus of state author- 
ity". A case in point is the activity of collegial administra- 
tive bodies of state-owned enterprises, which include repre- 
sentatives of trade unions (production unit committees in 
Guinea and working people's assemblies in Algeria). These 
bodies and also special agencies (committees for control over 
production in the People's Republic of the Congo, workers’ 
control committees in the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen) supervise the activity of the administrations of state 
enterprises. 

The consistent implementation of the principle of revo- 
lutionary-democratic legality in the activity of the state appa- 
ratus necessitates the extirpation of such a dangerous phenom- 
enon as bureaucracy. The essence of bureaucracy, as Lenin 
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pointed out, was administration through "privileged persons 
divorced from the people and standing above the people"” 

The old administrative machinery inherited by the social- 
ist-oriented states was bureaucratic owing to its very nature 
The destruction of this machinery, however, does not auto- 
matically erase bureaucracy and not only because the new 
state machinery continues to employ the old personnel reared 
in the traditions of bureaucratic guidance and corrupted bv 
the colonial regime. There also remain bureaucracy's social 
roots: multistructural economy, predominance of the peasant 
population small-scale fragmented agriculture, poverty and 
illiteracy of the masses, the burden of tribal customs and 
traditions, and so forth. 

Bureaucracy isolates the state apparatus from the masses 
and creates conditions for abuse of power, encroachment on 
the rights and freedoms of citizens and other violations of 
revolutionary-democratic legality. Bureaucracy is dangerous 
also because hostile elements among the state employees use 
it as an instrument for sabotaging and discrediting the polit- 
ical line of the revolutionary-democratic parties. The rulinq 
parties have intensified their struggle against these elements 
in recent years. They have passed decisions and the govern- 
ments have adopted legislation on purging the state machin- 
ery of corrupt officials. In Guinea, for example, the 1973 
General Law on Revolution envisages the immediate dismiss- 
al of state officials, who violate the decisions of the party 
and the government and jeopardise the cause of socialist 
construction (by being corrupt and incompetent, by leading 
a capitalist mode of life or by violating revolutionary moral- 
ity). In 1973 the Tanzanian Parliament passed a law on the 
establishment of a special committee for enforcing the Leader- 
ship Code, listing the rules of behaviour for people em- 
ployed in the party and state apparatus. The Committee 
examines all cases of misconduct and reports its findings to 
the President, who punishes the violator according to the 
existing legislation and party rules. 

But in the opinion of revolutionary-democratic parties the 
most effective way of combating bureaucracy is by drawing 
the working people into state administration and bringing 
the machinery of state closer to the masses. 


1 V. I. Lenin, "The State and Revolution", Collected Works Vol 
25, p. 486. 
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In contemporary conditions, when hostile elements are 
attempting to decompose the state apparatus by using cor- 
ruption, bureaucracy and similar means, it is of primary im- 
portance to strengthen revolutionary-democratic legality in 
its activity. Therefore, revolutionary-democratic parties are 
introducing measures designed to strengthen party, state and 
people's control, uproot corruption and bureaucracy and 
bring the state apparatus closer to the masses. 


2. The Revolutionary-Democratic Party 
and the State Machine 

In order to function effectively the new state machine 
should be guided by the ruling revolutionary-democratic 
party. The building of a new society does not take place 
spontaneously. Above all it has to rest on scientifically ground- 
ed programme of revolutionary change, which theoreti- 
cally illumines society's path to socialism. It also calls for 
the unification and direction of the efforts of all state and 
social organisations towards the attainment of a single goal. 
This role of political leader and organiser is beyond the 
ability of any part of the state machinery (the army, for 
example) or of any mass social organisation (trade union, 
youth, etc.). Only a political party, which expresses the inter- 
ests of the working masses and is equipped with a genu- 
inely scientific theory-scientific socialism-can lead and guide 
society towards socialism. 

As a rule, the leading role of a revolutionary-democratic 
party is guaranteed by the constitution of the socialist-orient- 
ed countries (the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, the 
Congo, Guinea-Bissau and others). According to Article 7 of 
the Permanent Constitution of Syria, the Arab Socialist Re- 
naissance Party is the leading party in society and the state. 

Provisions concerning the party's leading role in the state 
organs are incorporated in various legislative acts. For in- 
stance, according to decrees adopted after the reorganisation 
of the government in Guinea in 1969, various ministries are 
obliged to carry through the party's policy in various spheres 
of economic, political, social and cultural activity. The minis- 
try guiding the economy, for example, "carries through the 
party's policy in the sphere of economic development 
(Article 1 of Decree No. 277, June 14, 1969). 
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The leading role of the revolutionary-democratic parties 
,s also mentioned by their leaders. ". . .We give full effect to 
the principle of the leading role of the party in all spheres of 
activity: social economic, political, administrative and mili- 
tary, writes Sckou Toure. "The party exercises the right to 
make decisions, the right to control at all levels." 1 

It .s not enough, however, to proclaim and constitution- 
ally embody the party's leading role. It is necessary that it 
should actually play this role, practically guiding and con- 
trolling the activity of all the segments of the state machinery. 
It is common knowledge, for instance, that political function- 
aries in Ghana (up to the 1966 coup) and Mali (up to the 
1968 coup) spoke a great deal about the leading role played 
by the Convention People's Party and the Sudanese Union, 
about their dominance over all state organs and the subordi- 
nation of these to guidance and control by the party appara- 
tus from top to bottom. But subsequent events showed that in 
fact the state machine as a whole and also its key compo- 
nents, such as the army, police and security organs, were 
not brought under party control. 

In what way does the leading role of a political party 
with regard to the state machine manifest itself in the so- 
cialist-oriented countries? 

Firstly, the party programme determines the main direc- 
tion of the state s development and the tasks which are to 
be fulfilled at the various stages of this development. On the 
basis of these programmatic premises the party passes deci- 
sions on all domestic and foreign policy issues and carries 
them into effect through government organisations. All state 
organs-parliament, government, ministries and departments 
-base their activity on the party's directives. These organs 
cannot solve a single important political or organisational 
issue without the party's guiding instructions. Tudging by 
the practical activity of the ruling political parties, in the 
socialist-oriented countries, party bodies (conferences. Con- 
gresses, the Central Committee and Politbureau) issue direc- 
tives authorising the compilation of economic development 
plans and initiate the elaboration of vital legislation and 
government enactments. For instance, legislation on nation- 
alisation, the agrarian reform, the budget, the constitution and 


1 Sekou Toure, "The Guinean Revolution and the Anti-Imperialist 
Struggle", World Marxist Review., Vol. 10, No. 4, April 1967, p. 28. 
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constitutional acts, etc., arc adopted on the basis of the deci- 
sions taken by party bodies. A new state machine is formed 
under the direct guidance of the revolutionary-democratic 
parties. 

Here are a few examples showing how revolutionary- 
democratic parties use this form of exercising their leading 
role. At its First Congress in 1971 the Burma Socialist Pro- 
gramme Party decided that a new Constitution of the Social- 
ist Republic of the Union of Burma had to be drafted and 
defined its fundamental principles: socialism-the aim of the 
state; socialist economy-the country's foundation; socialist 
democracy-the foundation of the constitution; unity and 
equality of all nationalities, etc. The Constitutional Commis- 
sion took all these principles into account, and the draft 
constitution, which it drew up, was adopted in 1974. The 
Congress also adopted directives concerning the state plan 
for the development of the economy of Burma, which envis- 
age the elaboration of a long-term, twenty-year plan, the 
first four-year plan for the period 1971/72-1974/75 and also 
annual plans. The directives make it clear that they are guide- 
lines for the revolutionary government and that it should 
fulfil the plan under the party's leadership. 

In the period from 1967 to 1976 the National Assembly 
of Tanzania passed numerous important, laws on state, socio- 
economic and cultural development, which also embodied 
and further developed the principles of the Arusha Declara- 
tion, the decisions of national conferences and the National 
Executive Committee of TANU. Accordingly, in keeping with 
the programmatic provisions of the Arusha Declaration stip- 
ulating that persons owning private property and exploiting 
the labour of others may not be elected to representative 
organs of power, the government adopted the 1967 Law No. 
40 amending the Interim Constitution of 1965. Corre- 
sponding changes were made in the election laws, too. In May 
1969 a TANU Conference examined the question of the second 
five-year plan for 1969-1974 and a corresponding law was 
then passed by the National Assembly. In 1975 a TANU Con- 
ference passed a decision on amending the Constitution with 
the view to enhancing the party's leading role and more 
clearly defining the targets of social and state development. 
In conformity with this decision the National Assembly in 
June 1975 introduced the necessary amendments into the 
Constitution. 
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Secondly, the leading role of a revolutionary-democratic 
party manifests itself in that it campaigns for the election of 
its members to all representative bodies and promotes 
them to all key posts in the state apparatus. Since the 
party's policy in the state apparatus is carried into effect by 
the latter's personnel, it is natural that the promotion of 
party members to the command posts in the state apparatus 
is one of the most important forms of leadership by the party. 
This form of leadership has its specific features in different 
countries, but it also has common features characteristic of 
the majority of them. 

In the first place, as we have mentioned earlier, it is a 
combination of functions of party and state leadership. As 
a rule, members of the leading party bodies are also heads 
of the most important state bodies. Usually the leader of 
the party is head of state and government, members of the 
Politbureau (Central Committee or other leading party body) 
are ministers and department heads, secretaries of territorial 
party organisations are the heads of the local administration, 
and so forth. In some socialist-oriented countries such com- 
bination of functions is prescribed by law. For example, in 
keeping with the Constitution of the People's Republic of 
Angola (Article 31) the President of the People's Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola is also head of state. A similar 
provision is contained in the Mozambique Constitution (Ar- 
ticle 47). 

In keeping with the constitutions and election laws repre- 
sentative bodies (parliament, local councils) in a number of 
socialist-oriented countries with a one-party system are 
formed exclusively of members of the ruling party. If a party 
embraces practically the entire adult population, i.e., if it is 
a party of the National Front type, this is quite understand- 
able. But is it necessary for the state apparatus and elected 
organs of power in countries where the consolidation of a 
socialist vanguard party has just got under way to be formed 
exclusively of party members? As distinct from a party of the 
National Front type, a vanguard party unites the advanced 
and the more conscious section of the working people and 
not the entire adult population. At the same time, there are 
people who are not party members, but are loyal to the revo- 
lutionary-democratic rule and whose experience and knowl- 
edge can be put to good use in the work of various state 
bodies. 
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Of course, the party promotes its members to key posts 
in the state apparatus and strives to secure a preponderant 
majority in parliament and local councils. At the same time, 
the nomination of non-party candidates in election and the 
appointment of non-party, but honest people to government 
posts would not only be of great practical significance, but, 
as can be seen from the experience of the socialist countries, 
would bring the vanguard party closer to the masses and 
help it strengthen its ties with them. Revolutionary-demo- 
cratic parties in some socialist-oriented countries (Algeria, 
Burma, the People's Republic of the Congo) are following 
this course. Under their laws not only members of the ruling 
party, but also unaffiliated people may be elected to repre- 
sentative bodies of state power. The Burmese Constitution 
(Article 179) stipulates, for example: "The Burma Socialist 
Programme Party, in consultation with mass and class orga- 
nisations formed under its leadership and with the electorate 
of the constituency concerned, shall submit lists of candidates 
for election as people's representatives to the Pyithu Hlut- 
taw (the highest organ of state power.-Ed.) and to the 
People's Councils at different levels." The nomination pro- 
cedure of candidates to the People's Assembly and People's 
Councils in the first elections, of January-February 1974, was 
as follows. The initial list was compiled by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee and the Central Committee of the Burma 
Socialist Programme Party and submitted to the electorate for 
approval. The candidates proposed by the party could be 
rejected and replaced with others by a majority vote at co- 
ordination conferences of the electors. 

The inclusion of persons without party affiliations into 
representative organs of state power in the People's Republic 
of the Congo is viewed by the Congolese Workers' Party as 
practical realisation of the ideas of the anti-imperialist 
front. 

Thirdly, the leading role of the revolutionary-democratic 
party manifests itself in that it systematically controls the 
activity of all state organs. The party checks their work and 
rectifies shortcomings and omissions. Judging by the expe- 
rience of some socialist-oriented countries, discussion of the 
activity of different state institutions by party organs is an 
important form of such control. These questions are regularly 
examined at all levels, beginning with the top party organs 
and ending with primary party organisations. 
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In this connection the organisational structure of a revo- 
lutionary-democratic party is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. As a rule, it corresponds to the administrative-ter- 
ritorial structure of the country. In this way the correspond- 
ing party organs (district, regional, provincial and others) 
are in a position to guide all state organs of the given terri- 
tory and control their activity. Overall guidance and control 
of the entire state apparatus rest with the higher party organs 
(Central Committee, Politbureau). 

Until recently the primary party organisations of the 
majority of revolutionary-democratic parties were also built 
along territorial lines. This meant that the primary party 
organisations, which according to party rules constitute the 
foundation of the party, were created only in rural and urban 
communities. 

By applying the territorial principle the party was in a 
position to extend its influence to such sections of the popu- 
lation as peasants, artisans, petty traders and professionals. 
And this was its positive aspect. At the same time, the party 
had no cells in workers' collectives at industrial enterprises 
and offices in the first place and also at educational establish- 
ments, in the army and state security organs, and, conse- 
quently, was unable to control the corresponding organs of 
the state machinery. 

In recent years revolutionary-democratic parties have 
started to shift from the purely territorial principle to the 
territorial-production principle in the establishment of pri- 
mary party organisations. 

Thus, according to the Rules of the Congolese Workers' 
Party (Article 24), primary party organisations shall be set 
up at enterprises, in the army and in offices. The party com- 
mittees of these organisations "shall closely co-operate with 
the masses and the administrative apparatus". Other revo- 
lutionary-democratic parties (the Burma Socialist Programme 
Party, TANU) have also set up primary organisations at en- 
terprises. By 1975 the United National Front Political Orga- 
nisation of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen com- 
pleted the conversion to territorial-production principle. 

The manner in which the party guides the work of the 
various units of the state machinery depends on their struc- 
ture and functions. For instance, the party guides and con- 
trols the activity of the administration of state enterprises, 
state societies and institutions primarily through party mem- 
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bers united in primary party organisations or production 
and revolutionary committees. These organisations are called 
upon consistently to implement the party's line in the 
activity of corresponding state organs. They strengthen state 
discipline and take steps to eradicate such negative features 
as bureaucracy, abuse of power and parochialism. Besides, 
primary party organisations have their representatives in the 
collegial administration of state enterprises and societies. 

Revolutionary-democratic parties are seriously concerned 
with improving economic management which becomes increa- 
singly ramified with the development of state and cooperati- 
ve sectors of the economy. Facts show that in this field there 
are serious shortcomings often stemming from the incompe- 
tence and negligence of the officials and crimes such as frau- 
dulent appropriation of public property, corruption, use of 
one's official status for personal enrichment, etc. 

In recent years the ruling parties have perceptibly strength- 
ened their control over the apparatus guiding economic, 
social and cultural development. A step in this direction has 
been the establishment of financial, economic, trade and other 
commissions within the framework of higher party organs 
(such commissions have been formed, for example, in the 
Politbureau of the Democratic Party of Guinea and the Polit- 
bureau of the Congolese Workers' Party), the inclusion of 
representatives of party organisations in all the leading 
organs of the state apparatus, etc. In Syria, for example, 
organisations of the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party (they 
are called “base organisations") have been set up in all minis- 
tries. 

It is a matter of the utmost importance for the party to 
strengthen its leading role in the armed forces. Developments 
in Ghana and Mali have proved that if the party conducts no 
ideological and political work in the army and has no orga- 
nisations in it, it loses control over the armed forces. In their 
programmes and congress decisions revolutionary-democratic 
parties emphasise the need to intensify political work in the 
army, the people s militia and security organs (the Programme 
of the Congolese Workers' Party, the 1971 Directives of 
TANU, the Resolution of the Fifth Congress of the National 
Liberation Front of the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen). Undivided guidance of the army by the Congolese 
Workers Party and the establishment of party organisations 
at all levels in the army have been characterised as crucial 
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principles of army development at a conference on this ques- 
tion, which took place in the People's Republic of the Congo 
in July 1974. 

Party guidance of the armed forces has its specific fea- 
tures and requires a high degree of centralisation. The specif- 
ic forms of party guidance of the armed forces depend on 
conditions in the given country. The activity of the Congo- 
lese Workers' Party can serve as an example. A permanent 
military commission directly concerned with all matters re- 
lating to the armed forces has been set up within its Central 
Committee. There are primary party organisations in all army 
units. At the same time, party and political work in the army 
is also conducted by political organs. A Political Adminis- 
tration has been created within the framework of the Supreme 
Command in line with the Ordinance of February 6, 1969 
and Decree of November 9, 1969. It consists of a political 
commissar and his deputy, who are nominated by the party 
and confirmed by the government. The Political Administra- 
tion is assigned the task of organising the political education 
in the Armed Forces and maintaining links between them 
and the party. The institute of political commissars has also 
been introduced into the army of the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen. 

Primary party organisations have been set up in all the 
units of the Guinean Army. Their activity is guided by a po- 
litical commissar for defence, who is a member of the party's 
Politbureau. In fulfilment of a decision passed at the Fifth 
Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of the Burma So- 
cialist Programme Party, party organisations are being estab- 
lished in the Burmese Army, too. 

Party guidance of the elective institutions-parliament and 
local councils-also has its specific features. In some countries 
party members, who are elected to these organs, form party 
groups through which corresponding party organisations 
(central committees, politbureaus, leading party organs of 
administrative-territorial units) supervise the activity of the 
representative bodies. This is legislatively secured in a num- 
ber of constitutions. According to Article 5 of the Constitution 
of the People's Republic of the Congo, “representatives of the 
people in all organs of state power are responsible to party 
organs". 

The Communal Charter of Algeria (1966) stipulates that 
local party organisations of the National Liberation Front 
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guide the communal organs by directing their activity to- 
wards the attainment of the objectives set by the party and by 
supervising this activity. Local party organisations are 
responsible for the discipline of the elected representatives, 
for keeping them informed and organising their political edu- 
cation. The Charter also envisages such a form of guidance as 
joint conferences of representatives of communal organs and 
party organisations. The decisions of party organs are bind- 
ing on all members holding elective posts. 

In some countries there are institutional means enabling 
the party organisations to supervise the activity of deputies 
of representative bodies. In Tanzania, for example, all mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, according to the TANU Rules, 
are delegates of the national party conference and also, 
consequently, of their local district and regional party con- 
ferences. 

As they supervise the activity of their representatives in 
the elective organs, revolutionary-democratic parties take 
measures to strengthen the deputies' links with the electors 
and prevent the formation of a caste of professional parlia- 
mentarians, who are divorced from the people and take 
advantage of their high posts as a means for personal en- 
richment. 

Guidance of the state apparatus by a revolutionary-dem- 
ocratic party does not in the least amount to a substitution 
of state organs by party organs nor to a mixing of the func- 
tions of party and state organs. The relations between the 
party and the state apparatus ought to rest on a precise delim- 
itation of the functions of both party and state organs. The 
party is committed to political and not administrative guid- 
ance. This means that it orientates the activity of the state 
organs and controls and instructs them. But it implements its 
decisions through the state organs and not apart from them, 
within the framework of the Constitution. 

In some socialist-oriented countries, however, there is an 
oversimplified understanding of the party's leading role. It 
is widely considered that the party is the political authority 
and the state and its apparatus is the administrative author- 
ity. Thus, the state machine is assigned to play only a techni- 
cal function, that of implementing the political decisions of 
the party organs. The party's leading role is in fact identified 
with the execution of state power. This leads to a fusion of 
the party apparatus with that of the state; in other words. 
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party organs are vested with functions of government, man- 
agement and the administration of justice all of which are 
alien to them. 

In the Republic of Guinea, for example, the bureaus of 
party committees in villages and urban communities are also 
organs of local revolutionary power. Party organs are also 
vested with a range of judicial functions. In rural and urban 
communities there are people's tribunals of first instance, 
which consist of a chairman and four members of a bureau 
of a party committee. In the regions there are people's tribu- 
nals of second instance consisting of a secretary and members 
of the leading committee of a section of the Democratic Party 
of Guinea. All these tribunals examine cases of divorce, mis- 
demeanours, etc. In 1971 local party bodies took part in judi- 
cial proceedings involving people accused of counter-revolu- 
tionary activity. In Tanzania the secretaries of regional and 
district party organisations, as we have already said, are also 
heads of the local administration-regional and district com- 
missars-appointed by the President of the Republic. 

Practice shows that such a fusion of the functions of party 
and state organs, the merger of the party and state apparatus 
can be detrimental. In the first place, this tends to bureau- 
cratise the party apparatus and weaken the party's role as 
a political leader. This happened, for example, in Ghana, 
where in spite of the slogan "The Party Above All", the Con- 
vention People's Party ceased to be the political leader of 
the masses and became an appendage of the state apparatus, 
whose nucleus consisted of elements hostile to the revolution- 
ary-democratic regime. Figuratively speaking, the state swal- 
lowed the party. In the second place, democracy, whose devel- 
opment is essential for a country advancing towards social- 
ism, is restricted. Indeed, when, for example, party organs 
substitute for representative institutions, the working masses 
are in fact barred from exercising state power. 

It should be noted that some aspects of the relations 
between the revolutionary-democratic parties and the state 
apparatus in the socialist-oriented countries stem from ob- 
jective causes: in one group of countries-from the lack of 
politically reliable and qualified cadres, and in another-from 
the fact that the formation of the state and the ruling party 
itself is still in progress. This explains, for example, the exis- 
tence of united organs of party and state leadership (revo- 
lutionary councils) in some countries. The Provisional Con- 
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stitution of Syria stipulated that prior to the formation of the 
higher representative organ-People's Council (it was set up 
in 1971)— its functions were to be performed by the regional 
leadership of the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party. This 
organ of the party had the powers to modify the Constitu- 
tion, appoint and remove the President of the Republic and 
the Chairman and members of the Council of Ministers, 
declare war, proclaim universal mobilisation, etc. 

But in the course of the creation of a new state apparatus 
and the formation or transformation of the ruling parties 
in the socialist-oriented countries, the relations between these 
components of the political system are modified and perfect- 
ed. In Algeria, for instance, following the formation of repre- 
sentative organs in the communes, it was necessary to define 
the relations between them and the National Liberation Front. 
The 1966 Communal Charter has a special provision prohib- 
iting the merger of party and communal bodies: "Commu- 
nal bodies should be separated from local party organs." 
According to Article 101 of the 1976 Constitution the com- 
petences of the party and state organs must not overlap. 
Measures designed more precisely to delimit the functions of 
party and state bodies are being introduced in other socialist- 
oriented countries. Thus, as a result of the formation of the 
People's Council in Syria the party ceased to perform govern- 
ment functions, which are alien to it. With the establishment 
of the higher organs of party leadership of the Burma Socia- 
list Programme Party (Central Committee, Executive Com- 
mittee of the CC, Secretariat of the CC, Party Control Com- 
mittee) the functions of these organs and those of the Revo- 
lutionary Council were strictly delimited. The new Constitu- 
tion designates the functions of the state and party organs 
and also ensures the party's leading role in the state appa- 
ratus. The question of more precisely defining the relations 
between the party and state organs was discussed at the Se- 
cond Congress of the Congolese Workers' Party in 1973 and 
at the Sixth Congress of the United National Front Political 
Organisation of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
in 1975. Decisions were adopted which emphasised the need 
to strengthen the party's control over the state organs, but 
without petty interference into their affairs. These provisions 
were confirmed in the documents of the Unifying Congress 
of the three political parties in the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen in 1975. 
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Experience shows that all these measures do not weaken 
but, on the contrary, enhance the leading role of the revolu- 
tionary-democratic party. 

All this proves that there will be correct relations between 
the ruling party and the state apparatus provided 1) that the 
functions of the party organs and those of the state appara- 
tus arc precisely delimited; 2) that party organs are prevented 
from substituting for state organs in adopting decisions fall- 
ing within their sphere of competence; and 3) that the party 
exercises overall leadership of state organs without petty pa- 
tronage, which fetters initiative and lowers the responsibility 
of the employees of the state apparatus. These premises, 
tested in practice in the socialist countries, are no less impor- 
tant for state development in the socialist-oriented countries. 


3. The Structure and Organisation of the 
New State Machine 

The break-up of the old state machine presupposes 
liquidation or radical reorganisation of its components and 
modification of relations between individual state organs. In 
other words, the new social nature of the state machine should 
have a corresponding structure and organisation. 

In some countries the state machine, which was left behind 
by colonialists and then slightly modified by the bourgeoisie 
that came to power, rested on bureaucratic officialdom, tradi- 
tional institutions and punitive organs (army, police and the 
courts). Elective institutions-parliament and local self-gov- 
ernment (where they had been set up) -played an insignifi- 
cant role in running the state. 

Increasing debilitation of the elective organs and strength- 
ening of executive power and punitive organs-such is the 
general trend of the bourgeois state in both the advanced and 
developing countries. In any bourgeois state, Lenin wrote, 
the real business of 'state is performed behind the scenes 
and is carried on by the departments, chancelleries and Gen- 
eral Staffs" 1 . It is in the activity of these organs that the 
class substances of a bourgeois state as a machinery of coer- 


1 V. I. Lenin, "The State and Revolution", Collected Works , Vol 25. 
p. 423. 
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cion and suppression of the working masses is most striking- 
ly manifested. 

The situation is different in socialist countries where the 
central and local representative organs of state power arc the 
foundation of the state machine. This means that state power 
is wholly in the hands of these organs. They form all the 
other state bodies, invest them with power and control their 
activity. The concentration of full power in the hands of the 
elective institutions expresses their genuinely representative 
nature. It is also the embodiment of the supreme principle 
of the socialist state-genuine people's power. 

Characterising, for example, the substance of Soviet gov- 
ernment, Lenin emphasised that it is the permanent and only 
foundation of state power, the entire machinery of state, the 
mass-scale organisation of the classes who even in the most 
democratic bourgeois republics have in fact been debarred 
from participation in political life. 1 

The programmes of revolutionary-democratic parties speak 
of the transformation of representative institutions into organs 
of genuine people's rule and of their heightened involve- 
ment in government. These principles are embodied in the 
constitutions of some of the socialist-oriented countries. Ar- 
ticle 3 of the Constitution of the People's Republic of the 
Congo, for instance, proclaims that the “people's masses exer- 
cise power through representative organs of state power-the 
People's Councils''. And Article 9 of the Constitution of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen reads: "All organs 
of power shall work for the welfare of the working people, 
who exercise . . . their political power through the freely 
and democratically elected People's Councils". 

It should be noted, however, that the construction of a 
new state machinery is still far from complete in the majori- 
ty of the socialist-oriented countries, and the system of elec- 
tive organs of state power is also in the process of establish- 
ment. In some states the old elective organs— parliaments and 
local self-governments-were dissolved and new ones are 
yet to be formed (Iraq). In others, representative organs 
have been established only at local (Angola) or national (the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen) levels. There are 
considerable distinctions in the way representative organs are 


1 See V. I. Lenin, "First Congress of the Communist International", 
Collected Works. Vol. 28, p. 465. 
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formed in various countries and in their powers and structure. 
Yet some common trends characterising the development of 
the system of representative institutions as organs of state 
power of a new type are becoming more and more clearly 
discerned. 

We have already mentioned that one of the most impor- 
tant forms of the working people's participation in govern- 
ment is their involvement in the formation of representative 
bodics-parliamcnt and municipal, village and other councils. 
In order, however, that this participation would not be a mere 
formality, as is the case in the bourgeois countries, but truly 
effective the election system should be of a genuinely demo- 
cratic nature. 

The democratic nature of elections is guaranteed in the 
first place by the introduction of universal, equal and direct 
suffrage by secret ballot. These four principles are legally 
secured in the constitutions and election laws of the majority 
of socialist-oriented countries. At the same time, there are 
deviations from these principles in the laws of a number of 
countries. 

In the first place this concerns the principle of universal 
suffrage. In the socialist countries universal suffrage is 
understood as the right of all adults (barring those certified 
as mentally ill) to take part in elections irrespective of social 
and property status, race, nationality, religion, sex, literacy, 
occupation, etc. In bourgeois-democratic societies constitutions 
also proclaim universal suffrage. Actually, however, it is 
restricted by a number of qualifications, i.e., requirements 
which a citizen must meet in order to have the right to vote 
(active suffrage) and also the right to be elected (passive suf- 
frage). Election qualifications in bourgeois countries, for in- 
stance, include literacy (ability to write and read in the official 
language) and domicile (residence in an election district for 
a specified period of time) and others. At the same time, the 
right to be elected involves much more stringent qualifica- 
tions (the age level for candidates is higher and they are not 
allowed to hold certain posts, etc.). There are countries where 
members of the armed forces are deprived of the right to be 
elected. All these restrictions are in fact designed to secure 
the formation of elective organs, which would uphold the 
interests of the bourgeoisie. 

In the socialist-oriented countries universal suffrage is 
also subject to certain restrictions, some of which curtail 
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the political rights of exploiters and elements hostile to the 
revolution, chiefly in the sphere of passive suffrage. Under 
the Constitution (Article 27) and the 1970 Election Law 
(Articles 46 and 47) of Tanzania a person is not eligible for 
election to the National Assembly and local councils if he or 
his spouse owns shares in any company, holds the office of 
company director, owns houses or other buildings rented to 
other persons and employs hired labour. There are similar 
restrictions in Guinea and Algeria. 

Under the Constitution of the People's Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen persons may be disfranchised "for perpe- 
trating actions hostile to the working people" (Article 10), 
and the Burmese Constitution disfranchises ministers of 
religion. 

In keeping with constitutions and election laws voters 
may be excluded from the franchise on the basis of a court 
sentence. In Guinea, for example, under the 1963 election 
law persons sentenced on embezzlement charges or for 
encroachment on the state's internal and external security 
(Article 5) may not be registered as voters and are thus 
deprived of the active voting rights. Article 41 of the Com- 
munal Charter of Algeria disfranchises persons, who "acted 
against the country's interests" in the period of the national 
liberation struggle. 

On the other hand, the restrictions, which have remained 
in force in some countries, prove that the influence of the 
bourgeois concepts of democracy is still to be overcome. 
These restrictions deprive a person of the right to be elected 
on the grounds of "incompatibility" of offices. For instance, 
state officials (judges, procurators, members of the police and 
security organs, officers of the armed forces and others) 
cannot be elected to people's communes in Algeria. There are 
similar restrictions in the Guinean election law and Syrian 
legislation. 

In a bourgeois-democratic society the concept of "incom- 
patibility" of the mandate of a member of parliament or a 
self-government body with the holding of one or another 
specified government post rests on the so-called separation of 
powers. This is designed to create the impression that mem- 
bers of the elective bodies are independent of the executive 
organs. 

A socialist state adheres to the principle of unity of state 
power. This principle is also proclaimed in the constitutions 
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of some socialist-oriented countries (Article 62 of the Consti- 
tution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, for 
example). Unity of state power precludes the institute of 
"incompatibility" and its rejection not only strengthens the 
principle of unity of state power, but also broadens the right 
to vote. Provisions to this effect have been included in the 
latest constitutions and election laws in a number of social- 
ist-oriented countries (Tanzania, the People's Republic of the 
Congo, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen). Accord- 
ing to Article 10 of the Constitution of the People's Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Yemen, "any employee of the state appara- 
tus has the right to vote or to put forward his candidature 
for election without resigning his post". A similar amend- 
ment has been inserted into the Interim Constitution of Tan- 
zania. 

The common trend in the development of the franchise in 
the socialist-oriented countries is the lowering of the qual- 
ifying age of the voters and candidates. Thus, initially the 
1965 Constitution of Tanzania granted the franchise to citi- 
zens, who have reached the age of 21, but in 1970 an act was 
passed lowering this age to 18. In the People's Republic of 
the Congo and Syria the right to vote is granted to all 
citizens, who have attained the age of 18. In the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen the right to vote is granted 
to all citizens, who have reached the age of 18, and citizens, 
who have reached the age of 21 are eligible for election to 
the local people's councils and those who have turned 24 are 
eligible for election to the Supreme People's Council. In 
Guinea-Bissau persons, who have reached the age of 15, 
voted in the elections to local regional committees, which 
took place in 1971 during the armed struggle against the 
Portuguese colonialists. 

According to the constitutions and election laws in a 
number of socialist-oriented countries (Tanzania, Guinea), 
only the members of the ruling political party are eligible 
for election to the representative organs. If a ruling party 
unites the majority or the bulk of the adult population (the 
Democratic Party of Guinea and the Revolutionary Party 
in Tanzania, for example) this circumstance curtails the 
franchise only to a certain degree. But with the formation of 
a vanguard political party the preservation of "party" qualifi- 
cation would have considerably restricted the right to be 
elected. 
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Equal suffrage is secured by the fact that a citizen has 
only one vote and participates in the elections on an equal 
footing with the other voters. 

Under certain circumstances, however, in some socialist- 
oriented countries not all classes and social strata have equal 
electoral rights. Articles 8 and 9 of the 1976 Algerian Con- 
stitution, for instance, stipulate that working people and pea- 
sants shall make up the majority in the People's Assemblies 
and that membership in them is incompatible with the posse- 
ssion of wealth and with private business activity. In practice 
this means that big capitalists, traders and landowners are 
not nominated for election and that workers, small peasants 
and representatives of other toiling sections are predominant 
in the People's Assemblies. Under the 1971 law on local self- 
government in Syria, workers, peasants, artisans and other 
categories of people in the low income bracket hold 60 per 
cent of the seats in the people's councils. These acts ensure 
the majority representation of the working people in the 
elective organs. The actual participation of the working 
people in the parliaments of some countries is guaranteed 
by constitutional provisions (Article 53 of the Syrian Con- 
stitution) according to which workers and peasants should 
make up not less than 50 per cent of their deputies. 

Direct vote means that deputies to the representative 
organs of state power are elected by the voters themselves. 
In some socialist-oriented countries this principle is not fully 
implemented. In Tanzania, for example, some members of the 
National Assembly are elected by the elective members of the 
Assembly and not by the voters. In this case candidates are 
nominated by what are called national institutes (National 
Union of Tanganyika Workers, United Women's Organisation 
of Tanzania and others), which are designated by the Presi- 
dent and by regional development committees. 

The formation of truly representative organs of state pow- 
er largely depends on the democratic organisation and con- 
duct of the elections. This means, among other things, that 
the electors participate in nominating candidates at other 
stages of the elections, too. 

In a number of socialist-oriented countries election 
laws establish the principle according to which the right 
to nominate and approve candidates in parliamentary and 
local elections is, a rule, granted to party organisa- 
tions. 
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It should be noted in this connection that legislation in 
some countries with a one-party system envisages the nomi- 
nation of two candidates to contest one seat, and sometimes 
this provision is obligatory. For instance. Article 37 of the 
Communal Charter of Algeria stipulates that there should 
be twice as many candidates for election to people's assem- 
blies and communes as there arc available seats. The Constitu- 
tion and the Election Law of Tanzania rule that there can be 
either one or two candidates for one seat. 

Candidates are nominated by local party organisations. 
In Tanzania, for example, this is done by district (parlia- 
mentary elections) or branch party conferences in villages and 
city communities (local elections) specially convened for this 
purpose. The participants in these very representative con- 
ferences discuss the candidates and approve their nomination 
by secret ballot. Their decisions are communicated to corre- 
sponding higher leading organs of the party (National Execu- 
tive Committee and the Central Committee), which approve 
the final list of the candidates. Usually the party's leading 
organs, as can be judged by the 1970 and 1975 elections, 
agree with the decisions of the local party organisations. 

Representatives of the party, mass and social organisa- 
tions also take part in the work of the election commissions. 
But the decisive role in organising and conducting elections 
is played by party organisations and this is legislatively 
secured. Under the Tanzanian election law (Article 66), the 
executive committees of district and branch party bodies 
organise the election campaign and present the candidates to 
the electors (they draw up the agenda of the meetings, fix 
the list of speakers, etc.). 

If the revolutionary-democratic parties have a mass char- 
acter, i.e., if they embrace almost all the voters, then the 
above procedure of organising elections is indeed democratic, 
and the electors do actually take part (through party organi- 
sations) in all the stages of the election campaign. It is clear, 
however, that with the transformation of a ruling party into 
a vanguard one, this procedure has to be modified with the 
view to boosting the initiative of the mass social organisa- 
tions, collectives of industrial and office workers, etc. This 
has taken place in the People's Republic of the Congo and 
Burma where the vanguard revolutionary-democratic parties 
are being formed. Thus, candidates for election to the People s 
National Assembly and People's Councils of the People s 
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Republic of the Congo, which took place in June 1973, were 
nominated by meetings of voters in villages and city com- 
munities with the participation of representatives of the Con- 
golese Workers' Party and mass social organisations. Of the 
6,000 nominated candidates, the Central Committee of the 
Congolese Workers’ Party approved 1,625, including both 
party and non-party members. 

The election procedure in the socialist-oriented countries 
with a multiparty system also has its specific features. Their 
political parties which are united in the National Front 
advance joint lists of candidates. For instance, during the 
election of provincial people's councils in March 1972 and 
of the People's Council of Syria in May 1973, the lists of 
candidates were drawn up by the National Progressive Front 
embracing the leading Baath Party, the Communist Party of 
Syria, the Arab Socialist Union and other parties. 

It is important to note that some socialist-oriented coun- 
tries have preserved certain elements of the bourgeois elec- 
toral system. In Tanzania, for instance, there is a rule in 
keeping with which if only one candidate is nominated in 
a constituency he is automatically considered elected without 
the electors going to the polls (this rule has been borrowed 
from the English electoral system). Its application restricts 
the principle of the electivity of representative institutions. 
This principle was invoked in Ghana prior to the 1966 coup: 
in the 1965 parliamentary elections all the 198 candidates, 
who were nominated in 198 constituencies by the ruling 
Convention People's Party were proclaimed elected 
without voting. In other words, the people did not play the 
part they should have played in the formation of parlia- 
ment. 

In a socialist state the working people not only take part 
in electing representative organs of state power, but also 
systematically control their activity. This is ensured by: 1) the 
right of the electors to give mandates to their deputies; 2) the 
duty of the deputies regularly to report on their activity to 
the electorate; 3) the right of the electors to recall deputies, 
who had not justified their trust in them. 

In bourgeois countries MPs and members of local self- 
government are, as a rule, independent of their constituents 
throughout their term of office. This independence is consti- 
tutionally guaranteed. A deputy is regarded as a representa- 
tive of the whole nation and not of the constituency, which 
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elected him. Accordingly, bourgeois constitutions prohibit 
the imperative mandate (i.e., a deputy's obligation to fulfil 
the electors mandate) and do not provide for the riqht to 
recall. 

In constitutions recently adopted by a number of social- 
ist-oriented countries there is an emergent trend to reject these 
principles of bourgeois parliamentarism. According to Article 
86 of the Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, a deputy of the Supreme People's Council "is obliged 
to communicate with his electors, accept their proposals and 
remarks and furnish honest replies to them". The Constitu- 
tion also legally secures the right of the electorate to recall 
their deputy (Article 87). The electors have the right to file a 
motion of non-confidence in a deputy of the Supreme People's 
Council. The demand to have a deputy recalled is submitted 
by one-quarter of the electorate of a given constituency and 
a corresponding decision is passed by the Supreme People's 
Council by a majority vote. It is written down in the Con- 
stitution of the People's Republic of the Congo (Article 52) 
that a deputy of the People's National Assembly has an 
imperative mandate and can be recalled on the demand of 
the electorate. The new Burmese Constitution (Article 187) 
also provides for the recall of the deputies, who had forfeited 
the trust of their constituents. 

Substantial changes are taking place not only in the 
status of deputies of representative bodies of state power, 
but also in the role they play. In bourgeois countries par- 
liamentary deputies are turning into a caste of professional 
parliamentarians. Their parliamentary activity is their only 
occupation and they are very lavishly remunerated for it. The 
picture is the same in many capitalist-oriented states. 
Suffice it to mention that the salary of the members of 
the Kenyan National Assembly was raised three times 
within a period of seven years (1963-1970). At first they 
received £ 650, then the salary was raised up to £ 1,200, 
whereas now with various grants and benefits it totals 
£ 2,670. 

In a socialist country a deputy continues to hold his old 
place of work upon being elected and receives no salary as 
member of parliament (only his expenses connected with his 
activity as a deputy are taken care of). This principle is now 
embodied in the constitutions of Guinea, the People's Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Yemen, the People's Republic of the Con- 
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go and some other socialist-oriented countries. In these 
countries the deputies adopt laws and then implement these 
laws as they continue to work in various sectors of state, 
economic and cultural development. In this way the people's 
elective representatives perform their legislative functions 
and at the same time take part in implementing the laws. In 
this way representative organs turn into functioning corpora- 
tions. 

As regards the procedure of the formation of representa- 
tive organs in the socialist-oriented countries, it should be 
noted that the principle of electivity is not fully implemented 
in some of them. In Tanzania, for example, 123 of the 200 
members of the National Assembly are elected by direct or 
indirect ballot and 77 are appointed by the President. In Guin- 
ea parliamentary deputies are to be members of regional 
assemblies. 

There are also countries where national and local repre- 
sentative organs are temporarily formed of representatives 
delegated by various political organisations until the elec- 
tion to these bodies is held. This was the case with the 
People's Council of Syria, which had functioned up to 1973 
(in 1971 the President approved 173 members delegated by 
political organisations), the Provisional Supreme People's 
Council of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(whose members were appointed by the leadership of the 
National Liberation Front and also delegated by other polit- 
ical parties which had existed at the time, by trade unions 
and women's organisations), local organs in Burma-security 
and administrative committees-which had functioned prior 
to the election of people's councils in 1974. 

In the socialist countries elective institutions are sovereign 
as well as representative organs. The principle of sovereign 
authority consists in that they directly exercise state power 
on a national and local scale, establish, appoint or approve 
all other organs of the state, endow them with competences 
and control their activity. In this sense the representative 
organs, as we have mentioned earlier, are the foundation of 
the new state machinery. 

In the socialist-oriented countries, where the formation 
of the system of representative institutions is still in prog- 
ress, the principle of their sovereign authority has not been 
sufficiently developed as yet. Nevertheless judging by the 
provisions of the latest constitutions adopted in some of them 
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the representative organs are gradually coming to play a 
greater role in running the state. This is manifested in the 
broadening of the competences of both highest and local rep- 
resentative organs, in the new principles of their organisation 
and activity. 

In some socialist-oriented countries parliament (National 
Assembly, People's Assembly, Supreme People's Council, 
etc.) is the highest organ of state power and there are cor- 
responding provisions in the constitutions of a number of 
these countries. "The Supreme People's Council," reads Arti- 
cle 63 of the Constitution of the People's Democratic Repub- 
lic of Yemen, "shall be the highest organ of state power." 
This supremacy is reflected in the relatively wide competence 
of the parliament. 

First and foremost some constitutions proclaim parliament 
as the sole legislative organ. "The National Assembly alone 
shall pass laws. The domain of the law is unlimited," states 
Article 9 of the Constitution of the Republic of Guinea. The 
Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
on the contrary, lists the issues on which the Supreme Peo- 
ple's Council can pass laws (Article 73). An analysis of this 
list, however, shows that in practice the Supreme People's 
Council adopts legislation on all key issues of political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development (for example, on 
nationalisation, the organisation of the state sector, relations 
of production, social maintenance, national defence, etc.). 
Some constitutions decree that the highest representative body 
alone is empowered to pass laws on economic development 
plans (Article 65 of the Constitution of the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen). 

It should be noted, however, that in a number of coun- 
tries the legislative power of the highest representative organs 
is restricted. First, their constitutions envisage the possibil- 
ity of delegated legislation (Syria, Guinea-Bissau). Thus, the 
Syrian People's Council can, if necessary and under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, permit the President to issue decrees 
which carry the power of law. Second, the President has the 
right to exercise suspensive veto regarding legislation adopt- 
ed by the People's Council. A similar right is vested in the 
President of Tanzania (Article 50 of the Constitution). In 
Guinea-Bissau the National People's Assembly has the right 
to grant legislative powers to the government-the Council 
of State Commissioners. 
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Highest representative organs play an important role in 
forming and modifying the composition of other state organs. 
In the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen the Supreme 
People's Council elects the collegial head of state, the Presi- 
dential Council. Under the constitutions of Burma and Guin- 
ea-Bissau the collegial head of state-the State Council-is 
also elected by the supreme representative organ of state 
power. In Syria the People's Council nominates the presiden- 
tial candidate and then puts them to popular vote (referen- 
dum). In other countries the head of state is elected directly 
by the population (Guinea, Tanzania) or by the highest party 
organ-the Congress (the People's Republic of the Congo). 

There are also different ways of forming the government. 
In the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen the Supreme 
People's Council elects the Chairman and members of the 
Cabinet (the majority of the government members have to 
be deputies of the Supreme People's Council). The election 
of the government by the highest representative organ of 
state power is also prescribed by the Burmese Constitution. 
A list of candidates for the Council of Ministers is drawn 
up by the Council of State and submitted to the People's 
Assembly which elects them by secret ballot. After the Coun- 
cil of Ministers is elected it elects the Prime Minister from 
among its members. In other countries (Algeria, Guinea, 
Tanzania), government members are appointed by the head 
of state and not elected by parliament. 

Highest representative organs control the activity of 
other state organs. The form and range of this control depend 
on the structure of the system of state organs and the distri- 
bution of competences between them in the given country. 
In the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, for example, 
the collegial head of state-the Presidential Council-is subject 
to control by the Supreme People's Assembly and is respon- 
sible to it. The latter has the right to form a new Presidential 
Council or dismiss individual members. If the Chairman of 
the Presidential Council is relieved of his post, the whole 
council has to resign (Article 67 of the Constitution). In Bur- 
ma and Guinea-Bissau the collegial head of state-the State 
Council-is also wholly under the control of and responsible 
before the representative organ. The President of Burma, 
who by virtue of his election to this post also becomes Chair- 
man of the Council of State, mainly fulfils representative func- 
tions. In other countries the head of state-the President- 


is not responsible for his activity to parliament. He may be 
impeached only for treason or criminal offence (Article 91 
of the Syrian Constitution). 

Control over the activity of the government is also exer- 
cised in different ways. While in the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen and Syria, for example, the government 
shoulders the collective responsibility and its members indi- 
vidual responsibility before the highest representative organ 
of state power (as provided for in the constitutions of Burma 
and Guinea-Bissau), in the majority of other socialist-oriented 
countries the government is answerable to the head of state. 

An important means enabling the highest organ of state 
power to guide and control the activity of the government is 
the right of the deputies verbally and in written form to 
query the government as a whole and also individual minis- 
ters. It performs its supervisory functions also during the 
drafting of the legislation, in the course of debates on reports 
by the government and head of state, during the discussion 
of the draft of the state budget and the report on its imple- 
mentation. 

In other countries constitutions establish the responsi- 
bility of their state organs before parliament. According to 
the Burmese Constitution, the highest organs of the court of 
law, the procurator's office and working people's inspection 
are subject to control by the People's Assembly. In the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Republic of Yemen the activity of the Procu- 
rator-General is supervised by the Presidential Council, which 
is an organ of the Supreme People's Council (Article 129 of 
the Constitution). 

It should be noted that the latest constitutions in a number 
of socialist-oriented countries not only broaden and specify 
the list of exclusive rights of the highest representative organ 
of state power, but also contain general provisions accentuat- 
ing the supremacy of this organ of the state machine. For 
example. Articles 63 and 64 of the Constitution of the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen stipulate that the Supreme 
People's Council has the right to approve the basic principles 
of state policy and discuss key issues of the state's domestic 
and foreign policy. There is a similar provision in the Con- 
stitution of Guinea-Bissau (Article 29). 

An examination of the activity of highest representative 
organs of state power in the socialist-oriented countries 
shows that they do indeed pass decisions on crucial issues of 
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domestic and foreign policy. Among other things this is 
borne out by the heightened legislative activity and more fre- 
quent discussions of foreign-policy issues. 

But there are socialist-oriented countries whose highest re- 
presentative organs have not yet become institutions endowed 
with sovereign authority. In some of them excessive power 
is concentrated in the hands of the head of state and govern- 
ment (frequently these two offices are combined). The Presi- 
dent has the right to delegate legislation and he forms many 
organs of state, which are responsible to him alone. In other 
countries the President is vested with the right to dissolve 
parliament, and this substantially restricts the supremacy of 
the representative organ of state power (Tanzania). It is 
important to note, however, that the Constitution of the 
People's Democratic Republic of Yemen does not grant this 
right to the Presidential Council. Under the new constitutions 
this right is denied to the heads of state of Burma, the Congo 
and Guinea-Bissau. 

Sometimes such concentration of power in the hands of 
the head of state is attributed to the complexity of the prob- 
lems facing the nation, which require a centralised leader- 
ship', adoption of urgent measures and other factors. 

However, the building of a new society imperatively calls 
for increased creative activity of the working masses and 
their extensive participation in running the state and all other 
government activity. The highest representative organs of 
state power embody the sovereignty of the people. Therefore, 
the enhancement of their role in the exercise of state power 
and the creation of democratic foundations for their activity 
is a key regularity of the development of a socialist-oriented 
state. 

The latest constitutional legislation in these states is 
developing precisely in this direction judging by the more 
consistent implementation of the principle of collegiality in 
solving key problems of state policy. Some of them have 
established the institute of collegial head of state (consti- 
tutions of Burma, Guinea-Bissau and the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen). 

The powers, which are vested in the collegial head of 
state, prove that it is competent to deal with a broad range 
of questions. These powers may be classified as follows: 

1. Powers connected with the organisation and activity 
of the highest representative organs of state power: the con- 
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duct of elections to these organs and convocation of their 
sessions. 

2. Powers in the field of legislation: legislative initiative, 
publication of laws adopted by representative organs, pro- 
mulgation of normative acts, including those having the 
strength of law (with their subsequent approval by a repre- 
sentative organ). 

3. Powers in the field of the organisation and activity of 
state organs, which are accountable to it and are under its 
control (for example, nomination of candidates for the post 
of chairman and members of the government, and in the period 
between sessions of the representative organ-appointment 
and removal of ministers). 

4. Powers in the field of foreign relations: appointment 
and recall of diplomatic representatives, ratification and 
denunciation of international agreements. 

The effective functioning of the highest representative 
organs largely depends on their structure and the organisa- 
tion and activity of their inner organs. 

The highest organs of state power in the socialist-oriented 
countries are unicameral. 

In some of the unitary bourgeois states parliament has 
a higher chamber (Senate, House of Lords, etc.), usually non- 
democratically formed. More reactionary as regards its com- 
position than the lower chamber it in fact restricts the rights 
of the latter. 

The establishment of a second chamber is expedient only 
in a federal state where it represents the interests of the sub- 
jects of the federation. In the socialist federative states 
(the USSR and the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic) the 
second chamber is built along national lines and upholds the 
specific interests of the nations and nationalities making up 
the multinational state. The two chambers are elected on the 
basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage, and enjoy equal 
rights. At present the United Republic of Tanzania is the 
only federal state among the socialist-oriented states. But it, 
too, has a unicameral parliament and the Constitution merely 
legalises the representation of one of the subjects of the 
federation-Zanzibar. 

To a considerable extent the representative bodies exer- 
cise the functions within their spheres of competence through 
their inner organs-the guiding organ and standing or provi- 
sional commissions or committees. 
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Usually the guiding organ which parliament elects is its 
president. But in some countries a collegial guiding body is 
formed. In the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, for 
instance, the Supreme People's Council elects for the period 
of its duration a standing committee made up of the presi- 
dent, three members and a secretary to guide the activity 
of parliament. In Syria a similar organ is the Presidium of 
the People's Council and in the People's Republic of the 
Congo-the Bureau of the People's National Assembly. The 
establishment of a collegial body of a representative organ 
attests to the further democratisation of its inner structure. 

The standing or ad hoc commissions (committees) of 
the highest representative institutions are their auxiliary 
bodies. This means that their job is to preview and formulate 
questions which are brought before these institutions, present 
their conclusions and proposals and supervise the fulfil- 
ment of the parliament's decisions. But they are not inde- 
pendent bodies possessing legislative or administrative 
powers. 

It is characteristic of the highest representative organs 
of state power in the socialist-oriented countries that they 
are increasing the number of their standing commissions 
(committees) concerned with the main issues of state, econom- 
ic, social and cultural development and also with specific 
aspects of parliamentary activity. The Guinean National As- 
sembly, for instance, set up six commissions : economic, finan- 
cial, state apparatus, transport and communications, social 
matters, administrative and juridical. A special place is oc- 
cupied by a Standing Committee consisting of members of 
the Bureau of the National Assembly and the chairmen of 
other commissions. In the period between the sessions of the 
National Assembly it has the right to pass decisions on ques- 
tions falling within the competence of the Assembly. The 
National Assembly of Tanzania forms six standing commit- 
tees (financial and economic, political, on state budgetary 
accountability, social matters and others). The People's 
National Assembly of Burma has 14 committees to which 
it elected 65 deputies at its first sitting after the 1974 elec- 
tions. 

Parliament resolves all questions falling within it com- 
petence at its plenary sittings, which are held during the 
sessions. Therefore, it is most important that sessions 
are held regularly. If a representative organ does not 
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hold regular sessions, it cannot exercise its functions to the 
full. 

As a rule, the constitutions of the socialist-oriented coun- 
tries prescribe two statutory sessions a year. Apart from that 
parliament may be convened for an extraordinary session (at 
the request of the head of state or a group of deputies) to 
examine urgent issues. 

These are just a few of the questions connected with the 
organisation and activity of the highest organs of state pow- 
er. But there are also other important issues, including the 
passage of draft legislation, rights and duties of deputies and 
others. Naturally, there cannot and should not be a common 
procedure for legally resolving all these matters. Only the 
basic democratic principles of organisation and activity of 
the highest organs of state power guaranteeing their repre- 
sentative nature and sovereignty are common. 

An important role in a state, which is building a new 
society, is played by local representative organs. Since they 
stand closer to the population than other organs, the confi- 
dence of the masses in the revolutionary-democratic rule and 
the consolidation of its political foundation depend a great 
deal on their activity. 

In the new state machine local organs are a part of a 
single system of representative institutions. This means that 
they, as do the highest representative organs, exercise the 
indivisible state power and are built on the basis of common 
democratic principles. 

In bourgeois states there are usually two forms of local 
administration: local administration and local self-govern- 
ment. Local administration is a system of state officials ap- 
pointed by the central authority (governors, prefects, subpre- 
fects, etc.) who are organs of the general administration 
representing the government, ministries and departments. 
The definitive principle of the system of local govern- 
ment is bureaucratic centralism. Local self-government is 
administration of local affairs by elective organs. In a bour- 
geois state machine they play a subordinate role, insofar as 
the basic functions of state power do not fall within their 
competence and they are subordinate to the government and 
its local agents. 

Approximately the same principles underlay local 
government in the colonial period, too, the only difference 
being that, as a rule, there were no elective self-government 
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organs. All power in the localities was in the hands of pro- 
vincial and district commissioners and other officials appoint- 
ed by the governor of the colony. In some countries (in Tro- 
pical Africa, for instance) the role of representative organs 
was played by "native authorities" consisting of representa- 
tives of the feudal and tribal elite. 

The adoption of the non-capitalist path of development 
presupposes the liquidation of these bureaucratic and anti- 
democratic forms of local government and their replacement 
by a system of genuinely representative organs of state pow- 
er. Such a system is being gradually created in a number of 
socialist-oriented countries. What are the characteristic fea- 
tures of the process of the formation of this important part 
of the new state machinery? 

First, local organs of the so-called native administration 
have been abolished (in countries where they had existed 
prior to independence—Guinea, Tanzania, the People s Re- 
public of the Congo). 

Second, the constitutions and laws on local organs provide 
for the creation of elective institutions, which are regarded 
as organs of state power. Thus, Article 61 of the Constitution 
of the People s Republic of the Congo reads: "People's Coun- 
cils are organs of state power in the towns, communes, dis- 
tricts and regions and administrative units." There are simi- 
lar provisions in the Constitution of the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (Article 113) and the Constitution of 
Burma (Article 132). There are elective organs of state power 
in Algeria, Angola, Burma, Guinea-Bissau, the People's Re- 
public of the Congo, the Syrian Arab Republic, Madagascar, 
and partially in Guinea. In the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen and Iraq local organs are made up of representa- 
tives delegated by political parties and social organisations. 
But under the Constitution of the People's Democratic Repub- 
lic of Yemen (Article 114) state power will be subsequently 
transferred to elective people's councils. It says that this will 
take place "in conformity with the development of political 
and socio-economic relations". In 1974 the draft law on local 
councils was published for nation-wide discussion in the 
country. 

Third, the range of competences of the local elective 
organs of state power is being considerably broadened. In 
contrast to the organs of bourgeois local self-govern- 
ment, local representative organs in the socialist-oriented 
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countries arc coming to play an increasing role in guiding 
economic and socio-cultural development in their respective 
territories, dealing with national as well as local matters. 

Indicative in this respect are the provisions of the Com- 
munal Charter of Algeria on the range of competences of 
communal people's assemblies. These assemblies participate 
in the elaboration of the national development plan and adopt 
their local plans within its framework. They co-ordinate and 
supervise the activity of the enterprises of the socialist sector 
in the territory under their jurisdiction, take part in setting 
up producer and sales co-operatives and in effectuating the 
agrarian reform and deal with questions concerning the de- 
velopment of the industry, handicrafts, trade and transport, 
etc. 

Local organs of government in the People's Republic of 
the Congo possess extensive powers. In line with the 1973 
ordinance people's councils guide all economic, social and 
cultural development in their respective territories, ensure 
public law and order and security and supervise the activity 
of the administrative apparatus (including the local organs 
of the central ministries and departments) and judicial 
organs. 

Fourth, the organisation and the activity of new organs 
of state power rest on democratic principles. Constitutional 
legislation regards the people's councils as one of the most 
important forms of the working people's participation in the 
administration of the state. "People's councils," states Article 
10 of the Syrian Constitution, "shall be democratically elected 
organs through which citizens exercise their rights to admin- 
ister the state and direct the society." In performing their 
functions the people's councils must wholly rely on the 
masses, maintain close contact with them and be accountable 
to and controlled by them. This point is made, for example, 
in the Burmese Constitution (Articles 132, 142). 

It should be emphasised, however, that although new 
forms have appeared in the organisation and activity of the 
local organs of state power and administration they have 
thus far retained some features typical of the bourgeois sys- 
tem of local administration. Alongside the elective institutions 
there are governors, prefects, commissars, commandants and 
other state-appointed officials, who exercise considerable con- 
trol over the representative organs in all the administrative 
units. In Algeria, for example, the wali (head of a wilaya) has 
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the right to endorse certain decisions of the local people's 
assembly; likewise he has the right to cancel them within 
the limits fixed by the law. Furthermore, he can deprive a 
deputy of the people's assembly of his mandate for being 
absent from three sessions without a valid excuse. 

The minister for internal affairs, the government and the 
head of state also have considerable rights with regard 
to the local elective organs. In Algeria the President of 
the Republic, for example, has the right to dissolve the 
people's assembly, and the wali can appoint a provisional 
assembly. 

Thus, with the exception of Burma and the People's 
Republic of the Congo, representative institutions on both 
local and national levels have not yet become the sole foun- 
dation of state power as a whole. Nevertheless, the fact that 
these organs are being reorganised attests to their growing 
role in government and to increasing range of forms of the 
masses' participation in running the state. 

The role and the structure of organs of state administra- 
tion in the new machinery of state are not the same as in the 
old one. These organs are called upon to perform executive 
and administrative functions of the state, i.e., to organise the 
implementation of the laws and other legislation in the eco- 
nomic, political and cultural fields. 

Democratisation of the state apparatus presupposes the 
establishment of new principles in the relations between these 
organs, on the one hand, and representative institutions, on 
the other. In its activity an executive and administrative or- 
gan, whether the government or an executive body of a local 
council, is under the control of and accountable to represen- 
tative organs of state power. This principle, although with 
considerable deviations, is embodied in the latest constitu- 
tions of the socialist-oriented countries. Above we mentioned 
some of these deviations in individual countries (no provi- 
sions for the government's responsibility to parliament, con- 
centration of power in the hands of the head of state and 
government, etc.). Legislative and executive functions in all 
countries, which so far have no highest representative organs 
of state power, are performed by only one organ-the Revolu- 
tionary Council (Iraq). The head of state and govern- 
ment is also the president of the Revolutionary Council. 
He forms the government most of whose ministers are 
members of this Council. 
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The development of economic, social and ideological ac- 
tivity of a socialist-oriented state leads to major changes in 
the structure of the government and subordinate administra- 
tive organs. In the new state apparatus a steadily increasing 
role is played by organs concerned with guiding economic 
and socio-cultural development. Thus, the growing scale of 
economic planning and the extension of the state and coopera- 
tive sectors imperatively demand the establishment of an 
efficient apparatus for managing the economy (planning 
bodies, sectoral economic ministries and departments, 
organs for the administration of state enterprises, and 
so forth). Without such an apparatus it is impossible for 
the state to function effectively in the sphere of socio- 
cultural development and the ideological education of the 
masses. 

Specialised state agencies concerned with ideological work 
(ministries or secretariats of information and propaganda and 
social orientation and organs guiding the mass media) have 
been formed in many countries. Organs for ideological work 
among young people and women, and organising mass cam- 
paigns to propagandise socialist ideas are also being 
set up. 

State development in the socialist-oriented countries shows 
that the deeper the socio-economic changes, the more ramified 
and specialised becomes the apparatus for the administration 
of economic, social and cultural affairs. It is, perhaps, the 
most mobile component of the new state machine, and one 
which requires the continuous improvement of the organisa- 
tional forms of administration and their adjustment to the 
solution of new tasks. 

An important role in the state machine of the socialist- 
oriented countries is played by organs, which ensure their 
defensive capacity and state security, i.e., the army, state se- 
curity organs and the police (people's militia). 

"No revolution is worth anything unless it can defend 
itself," Lenin used to say . 1 And today socialist-oriented coun- 
tries have to tackle the crucial task of forming new armed 
forces and state security organs capable of safeguarding the 
revolutionary-democratic system against internal counter- 
revolution and imperialist aggression. This is achieved not 
only by alt ering the social composition of the personnel 

1 V. I. Lenin, "Report at a Joint Session of the All-Russia CEC. . ", 
Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 124. 
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of these organs, but also by radically modifying the prin- 
ciples of their formation, organisation and activity. Thus, 
the creation of a genuinely people's army presupposes 
in the first place the rejection of use of mercenaries (which 
was characteristic of the colonial armies in a number 
of countries) and the introduction of universal conscnp- 

In some countries it is important to erase the discrepancy 
between the composition of the army and the ethnic compo- 
sition of the population, a leftover from the policy of the 
colonialists who recruited into the army representatives of 
the national minorities or inhabitants of the most remote and 
backward areas. In some African countries the ornccis were, 
as a rule, representatives of the more advanced ethnic groups, 
while the rank and file consisted of the more backward ones 
The purpose of this policy was to foment national and tribal 
discord and its dire consequences made themselves felt on 
more than one occasion even after the young states had won 
political independence, as for example, in the People s Repub- 
lic of the Congo. 

The army, just as any other component ot the state ma- 
chine, cannot stay away from politics. In bourgeois coun- 
tries the army's formal uninvolvement in politics is legalised 
by a series of laws limiting the political rights of the military 
(prohibition to join political parties, disfranchisement, etc.). 
In actual fact all these measures are designed to isolate the 
army, its rank and file in the first place, from society's pro- 
gressive forces and turn it into an obedient tool of the luling 
classes. A bourgeois army was never uninvolved in poli- 
tics" and always helped to implement policy pursued by the 
ruling class. "Not to drag them (the armed forces-Ed.) 
into politics," Lenin wrote, "is the slogan of the hypocri- 
tical servants of the bourgeoisie and of tsarism, who in 
fact have always dragged the forces into reactionary po- 
litics."^ 

A people's army is called upon faithfully to uphold the 
progressive policy of a revolutionary-democratic state, and 
this calls for a high level of political awareness and the 
active participation in economic and social affairs by its per- 


1 V. I. Lenin, "The Armed Forces and the Revolution" Collected 
Works. Vol. 10, p. 56. 
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sonnel, the establishment of strong links between the army 
and the masses and the consolidation of the leading role of 
the ruling party in it. 

These principles have found their reflection in the latest 
legislation on the armed forces adopted in the socialist- 
oriented countries. For instance, the Law on the National 
People's Army of the Congo adopted in 1969 stipulates that 
the army is not only dutybound to protect the country and 
its popular institutions, but also to take part in resolving the 
political and economic tasks of the revolution. The Constitu- 
tion of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen (Article 
125) states that "the armed forces and security forces take 
part in the development of the country", and that the state 
ensures the political development of the armed forces and the 
security forces (Articles 126, 129). 

Members of the armed forces have been restored in their 
political rights, although not in all countries (in Syria, for 
instance, under a law passed in 1971 servicemen are deprived 
of the right to run for election to local councils), and a system 
of political education of the military is being established. In 
Burma, for example, various courses (for cadre instructors, 
cadre workers, etc.) have been set up to promote the ideolog- 
ical education of the servicemen. In some countries the polit- 
ical education of future servicemen is handled by youth orga- 
nisations (national or civil services). 

All these measures heighten the political awareness of the 
officers and the rank and file and strengthen their ties with 
the masses. 

A special place in the new machinery of state is occupied 
by judicial organs concerned with protecting the political 
and economic foundations of the revolutionary-democratic 
power and with safeguarding the citizens' rights in the polit- 
ical, labour, property and other fields. These tasks are laid 
down in the constitutions of a number of socialist-oriented 
countries. A case in point is Article 117 of the Constitution 
of the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen : "Justice shall 
serve the interests of protecting and developing the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, its social and state structure. 
Justice shall ensure the implementation of democratic legality 
and also safeguard the freedom and the peaceful life of the 
citizens, their rights, interests and human dignity." 

The effective accomplishment of these tasks necessitates 
the establishment of a judicial system resting on genuinely 
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democratic principles. The need for "a democratic reorgani- 
sation of justice and the elaboration of the rules of demo- 
cratic legal procedure" is mentioned, for example, in Article 
119 of the Constitution of the People's Democratic Republic 

of Yemen. . 

The courts have their own forms of functioning. They 
administer justice by hearing civil and criminal cases on the 
basis of the law. It is natural, therefore, that the principles 
of the organisation and activity of the courts have their 
specific features. But these principles merely concretise the 
general democratic foundations of the new machinery of 


These democratic principles include: administration of 
justice only by the courts; administration of justice on the 
basis of equality of all citizens before the law and the court, 
irrespective of their social, property and employment status, 
nationality and race; participation of the working masses in 
the work of the courts; collegiality of all court hearings; 
independence of the judges and their being subject only to 
the law; the conduct of judicial proceedings in the national 
language, or the provision of an interpreter for persons, who 
do not know that language in order to enable them to acquaint 
themselves with the materials of the case, and likewise the 
right to use their native language in court; the hearing of 
cases in public and the provision of the right of defence to 
the accused. 

The implementation of these principles does much to 
strengthen revolutionary-democratic legality. Many of these 
principles are embodied in constitutions and laws on the legal 
system in the socialist-oriented countries and attest to its 
democratisation. 

But the reorganisation of this system is still to be com- 
pleted. Not all the above principles have been embodied in 
the organisation and activity of the courts. There are devia- 
tions from these principles, which are sometimes attributed 
to the specific conditions of the class struggle in different 
countries. For instance, the principle that justice should be 
administered only by courts of law is not always consistently 
observed. In Guinea, as we have mentioned earlier, certain 
court functions are performed by the leading party organs of 
the local party organisations. In 1971, in keeping with the 
law, the National Assembly was transformed into the Supreme 
People's Tribunal to investigate the counter-revolutionary 
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activity of the fifth column and the mercenaries, who attacked 
the Republic in November 1970. 

The principle of equality of all citizens before the law and 
the court is guaranteed by uniform rules governing the exa- 
minaton of any criminal case within the framework of a single 
legal procedure and with equal rights for people involved. 
But under conditions of non-capitalist development there 
may be deviations from this principle. The objective circum- 
stances of the class struggle may compel the state to intro- 
duce a more stringent procedure of examining cases involv- 
ing particularly dangerous crimes. For example, some social- 
ist-oriented countries have special courts exercising jurisdic- 
tion over economic crimes (Guinea, Algeria), crimes against 
state security (the People's Republic of the Congo). As a rule, 
the legal procedure in these courts is simplified and shorter 
than in others and their sentences are final and not subject to 
appeal. 

The principle of the participation of the working people 
in the administration of justice is still largely a programmat- 
ic objective, even though it has been embodied in the con- 
stitutions of some socialist-oriented countries (according to 
Article 123 of the Constitution of the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen the state ensures the increasing parti- 
cipation of the working people in the administration of 
justice). As a rule, this participation takes the form of 
drawing citizens into the work of the courts in the capa- 
city of assessors (or jurors). But in Guinea, for example, 
the question of the guilt and punishment of the six cate- 
gories of the accused into which the members of the fifth 
column were divided in 1917 was submitted for discussion 
at all local party organisations and mass social organisa- 
tions. 

The election of judges and people's assessors (jurors) for 
a specified term directly by the electors or representative 
organs of state power is a form of the participation of the 
working people in the administration of justice. 

This form is envisaged in the Constitution of Burma, for 
example, which stipulates that people's judges in the courts 
of all instances shall be elected by representative organs of 
state power-the People's Assembly and people's councils. 
The electivity of the judges is one of the objectives set forth 
in the Programme of the Congolese Workers' Party: "The 
people must set up people's courts whose members shall be 
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elected " 1 The collegial investigation of cases in all courts, 
which ensures greater objectivity of the court decision or ver- 
dict is conducted either by hearing the ease in the presence 
of people's assessors (jurors) or by submitting it to a body of 

* ud The court reforms, taking place in the socialist-oriented 
countries, reorganise the very system of organs of justice. As 
a rule, a single judicial system is created (for example, the 
customary courts, which existed in a number of African 
countries have been abolished), the structure of the judicial 
organs is simplified, and so forth. Meanwhile, certain pnn- 
ciples characteristic of the organisation and activity of the 
bourgeois court are still in force: appointment and irremov- 
ability of the judges, examination of broad range of cases by 
a single judge (particularly in the courts of first instance). 

* * * 

In the period directly preceding the winning of political 
independence, objective circumstances compelled the revolu- 
tionary-democratic parties to exploit the old machinery of 
state. But in the course of the development of the national- 
democratic revolution a new state machine is established 
under their guidance. It is a long process and should by no 
means be regarded as completed. Non-capitalist development 
towards socialism will inevitably be accompanied by a re 
structuring of the state machine. The deepening of revolution- 
ary change and the emergence of new tasks necessitate con- 
tinuous perfection of this machine, the strengthening of it by 
providing cadres ideologically loyal to socialism and con 
solidation of its links with the masses. 


1 Etumba, No. 295, 1973, p. 6. 


CONCLUSION 


By studying the rich and varied experience of countries, 
which have liberated themselves from colonial dependence, 
we can draw some basic conclusions regarding the key trends 
in the reform of the state with the view to building socialism. 

In the first place, this experience shows that a deep-going, 
genuine reform of the state is an historic necessity. Political 
power can be fully exploited as a means of social progress 
only if a radical reform of the state is carried out. On the 
other hand, however, this reform is possible provided definite 
social prerequisites are on hand for it, namely, the transition 
to non-capitalist development. It follows, therefore, that the 
building of a modern state, a task which is being tackled in 
some Asian and African countries, is inviolably connected 
with the adoption ot socialist orientation. If, in spite of decla- 
rations concerning the building of socialism, a country in 
fact develops along the capitalist path, then whatever serious 
changes are introduced into the structure of the state appa- 
ratus, a genuine reform of the state is not earned out and 
the country in question either remains a state of the exploiting 
type or turns into such a state. Thus, the reform of the state 
in the socialist-oriented countries is in fact a revolutionary 
transformation of the state in the course of the deepening ot 
the national-democratic revolution under the conditions o. 

non-capitalist development. # 

The reform of the state in the socialist-oriented countries 
is combined with the modification of the structure of the en* 
tire political organisation of society and cannot be an isolated 
phenomenon. Since state power is very closely connected with 
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the other elements of the political superstructure, the reform 
of the state is accompanied by the appearance of new orga- 
nisations of the working people, the creation of a new sys- 
tem of relations between the state, on the one hand, and 
parties and political organisations, on the other, and the par- 
ticipation of the bodies of the working people in the functions 
of the state organs. 

Insofar as the reform of the state in the socialist-oriented 
countries is indissolubly linked with the building of a new 
society it presupposes the extensive participation oi the 
working people in its implementation. Trust in the masses, 
reliance on their collective intelligence and the effectuation 
of the reform of the state not only from "above'', but also 
from "below" with the help of popular initiative lead to the 
emergence of such forms of state activity that best ensure 
social progress. The main trend of these changes is the deve- 
lopment and perfection of democracy in all spheres of social, 
state and economic activity. 

The reform of the state in the socialist-oriented countries 
is in fact comprehensive. It includes a radical modification 
of the nature of state power, the forms of the state, a demo- 
cratic solution of the national question, in particular, through 
the implementation of corresponding state and legal methods, 
reorganisation of the administrative and territorial division 
of the country, and so forth. An important component of the 
reform is the break-up of the old and the creation of a new 
state machine. The formation of the new state apparatus calls 
for the alteration of the social composition of its personnel, 
introduction of new principles of organisation and activity, 
modification of the structure and mutual relations between 
the state organs and the formation of such organs, which do 
not exist in a bourgeois state. 

Naturally, the methods and means of the reorganisation 
of the state depend on the specific conditions in each social- 
ist-oriented country. They spring from the level of develop- 
ment of one or another state, the national composition of its 
population, political traditions and certain other factors. But 
in all cases a genuine reform of the state envisages a revolu- 
tionary transition of power into the hands of the people, the 
broadest participation of the working masses in the daily 
work of building a new life. 
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